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New Cabinet in France 

Once more, beginning with July 27, expert and experi- 
enced Paul Reynaud found himself seated at his old desk 
in France’s Ministry of Finance, vacated for his benefit 
by René Mayer. On the same historic morning, Robert 
Schuman transmitted his powers as Premier to Radical 
Socialist André Marie, then took the place of Georges 
Bidault as Minister of Foreign Affairs; while veteran 
Léon Blum, who received an ovation on his entrance 
into the Assembly, Paul Ramadier and Yvon Delbos 
were among the notable political leaders included in the 
new Cabinet. Messrs. Marie and Reynaud are off to a 
clear start in a program of economic recovery, cost what 
sacrifice it may, details of which will soon be submitted. 
The differences which led to the downfall of the Schuman 
regime are for the time pushed resolutely aside. They 
must be, if the country is not to sink into a mire of 
inaction. But an unhappy augury for the future is one 
major contributing cause to the split between the Social- 
ists and the Popular Republicans: viz. the fanatical per- 
sistence of the left-wing Socialists in their campaign 
against the Catholic schools. For these old-fashioned 
doctrinaires, the question of their country’s survival in 
face of the forces which threaten it from the East seems 
to be subordinate to their determination that now or 
never religion must finally be eliminated from the minds 
of the youth of the land. Though the dispute has been 
temporarily hushed, the fires are smoldering; and not 
the least element in the contest is the emergence of a 
new and vigorous spirit among French Catholics, which 
has shown itself in a campaign of protest against the 
failure of the state to provide subsidies for Christian 
schools. In hundreds of municipalities mayors and civil 
officials have struck in protest against the unjust taxes 
upon the schools. It is no wonder that the Socialists wish 
to have the municipal and cantonal elections postponed. 
When they finally take place—unless new crises have 
shaken the country by that time—the voice of France’s 
teal majority may yet be heard. 


What price Berlin? 

According to General Lucius D. Clay, the airlift to 
Berlin is costing the United States about $1,500,000 a 
week, This figure may go still higher as soon as the ar- 
rival of additional C-54 transport planes, with their 
capacity of ten tons, permits increasing the present goal 
of 4,500 tons of coal and food per day. The American 
commander in Germany has told reporters that this fan- 
tastic operation of feeding Germany’s largest city by air 
can be kept up “indefinitely—or as long as the American 
people want to supply the people of Berlin.” Last week 
one substantial proof that the American people do want 
to supply the people of Berlin, cost what it may, was 
provided by the statement of Presidential candidate 


Thomas E. Dewey, who said: “In Berlin we must not 
surrender our rights under duress.” This was simply a re- 
iteration of a position taken jointly with General Dwight 
D: Eisenhower to the effect that the United States “must 
stand with absolute firmness in Berlin.” The Dewey 
statement was prepared after consultation with Senator 
Arthur H. Vandenberg and John Foster Dulles, and was 
obviously aimed at dispelling any doubts among friends 
and others abroad as to whether this country has made 
up its mind that Berlin is worth it. At the same time, 
the Republican candidate emphasized the importance of 
peaceful solution through negotiation. So it appears that 
the two-pronged position of firmness plus willingness to 
negotiate now apparently being followed by Washington 
has the approval of the Republican candidate. This bi- 
partisan approach is welcome indeed. But the thing 
that continues to loom big in peoples’ minds nowadays is 
this: our agreements with the USSR in the past have uni- 
formly proved to be no agreements at all; what assurances 
have we that an agreement on Berlin will be any differ- 
ent? The American people do not want war, but neither 
do they want to be misled and deluded again through 
more apparent “agreements.” 


International Wheat Agreement 

A low price for wheat does not spell prosperity for the 
consumer, any more than extravagantly high prices mean 
good times for producers. Whichever way the erratic 
farm prices point, the rest of the economy should take 
them as a warning sign. Accordingly, there is sound logic 
behind an international agreement which sets floor and 
ceiling prices for wheat-exporting countries, provided 
they stay within agreed marketing quotas. The Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement, supported in principle by thirty- 
six countries, aims to do just that. The idea is to prevent 
another collapse of prices such as occurred in the ’twen- 
ties and during the depression. Completed last spring, 
the wheat agreement would have guaranteed a floor price 
of approximately $1.30 per bushel until 1952. Ceiling 
price would average $2, depending on the shipping point. 
Under the pact, importing countries—most of the nations 
fall into that category as regards wheat—would take from 
U. S. farmers 185 million bushels per year. This is, of 
course, a come-down from the 500 million bushels ex- 
ported annually during the recent emergency. But the un- 
precedented conditions under which the United States acts 
as granary to the world cannot last indefinitely. Farmers 
know that, and so do the importing countries, which 
look for progressive restoration of world productivity 
in grain. Hence, the wheat agreement does not have as its 
starting point a philosophy of scarcity, but rather a belief 
in the wisdom of moderately planned distribution. It 
would build up reserves to meet emergencies and safe- 
guard against dumping. Significantly, the two big export- 
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ing nations refusing to go along with the pact were Rus- 
sia and Argentina. The former uses state trading as a 
weapon of economic warfare. The latter has developed 
a government grain export monopoly which, during the 
food crisis, asked as much as $5 per bushel from nations 
with starvation diets. In view of our hope for stabiliza- 
tion of world trade, breakdown of the Internaitonal 
Wheat Agreement would be unfortunate. Further hesi- 
tancy on our part means no agreement, for without the 
United States and Britain the other countries cannot hope 
to bring order into the international wheat market. Ac- 
cordingly, it is up to Congress to accept the challenge 
and approve the pact. 


Dr. Alfred Bilmanis 

Alfred Bilmanis, Latvia’s first Minister to the United 
States, who died on July 26, will not be the last, if his 
courage is inherited by his exiled compatriots. His pro- 
tests against Russia’s dissolution of the three Baltic 
states aroused world opinion and contributed to the 
U.S. policy of not recognizing the Russian seizure. A 
recent convert to the Catholic Faith, Dr. Bilmanis was a 
strong spiritual influence in the Baltic governments-in- 
exile. 


European food supply 

Several times during the spring, reports of current 
crop conditions in the United States and Europe sounded 
so optimistic that the unwary may have judged the post- 
war food shortage to be almost over. Such is not the 
case. In the first complete survey of Europe’s food output 
since the war, the Food and Agriculture Organization 
reports that cautious appraisal is needed. Agricultural 
production goals, as set down for 1951 by the planning 
groups that grew out of ERP, will be met with difficulty. 
Judging from their own estimates, many European coun- 
tries plan to import more grain in the future than they 
did in the pre-war years. Dollars will be required for 
payment, and that means increased exports in areas other 
than foodstuffs. Europe is not, of ceurse, self-sufficient as 
regards food. It would be foolish for most countries to 
attempt to produce at high cost the grain they needed. 
But this new dependence upon the world grain market 
presupposes a reorientation of trade policy. Grain prices 
must be kept reasonable and a continued supply assured. 
And unless the dollar shortage is to be permanent, the 
United States must be prepared to import goods from 
Europe in payment for the grain shipped across the 
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Atlantic. But aside from these important policy consider. 
ations, Europe’s food outlook depends on a number of 
other factors. Machinery and fertilizer output still lags 
behind pre-war levels. The planning of some countries 
remains deficient, in such ways as counting on the same 
grain for export and for domestic use. Over-all European 
population has probably increased by 10 or 11 million 
within the past decade. Modernization of agriculture and 
the use of improved techniques and strains presuppose 
more education than many European farmers, particu. 
larly in the East, have achieved. For these and other 
reasons, optimism about Europe’s food situation should 
be tempered by caution. There is a long, tough job ahead 
for the various economic planning groups, and particu. 
larly for the Food and Agriculture Organization, which 
has a contribution to make in the form of surveys, educa- 
tion and technical assistance. Improvements are evident, 
however. Spain, for example, expects a 15 per cent in- 
crease in wheat and olive output over 1947. But Europe 
is not well fed, despite the improvements. 


Four pillars of atomic policy 

Taking the occasion of the publication of the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission’s fourth semi-annual report 
on July 24, President Truman reiterated the main points 
of United States atomic-energy policy. These are: 1) that 
control of atomic energy properly belongs in civilian 
rather than military hands; 2) that in the present stage 
of atomic technology, public ownership and management 
are to be preferred to private; 3) that, pending the set- 
ting up of a workable international authority, the United 
States will not disclose its secret processes for making 
atomic weapons; 4) that both for defense and for peace- 
ful purposes, research in the atomic field must be active 
and constant. Deploring the need for secrecy, “always 
distasteful to a free people,” the President laid the blame 
for it on the “uncompromising refusal of the Soviet 
Union to participate in a workable control system.” 
As if to underline President Truman’s statement, the 
UN Commission on Conventional Armaments, just two 
days later, found itself obliged to declare, by the usual 
9.2 vote, that it could reach no agreement on disarmament 
and was handing the problem back to the General As- 
sembly. This was the same conclusion that the UN Atomic 
Energy Commission reached on April 5 last, and for the 
same reason—the intransigence of the Soviets and the 
unrealistic nature of the Russian disarmament proposals. 


NMU goes democratic 

Three months ago balloting for all offices in the Na- 
tional Maritime Union began among its 60,000 mem- 
bers. In the minds of the men the issue was simple: 
should their organization function as a democratic, Amer- 
ican trade union, or as a political instrument of the 
Communist Party? On July 26, to a membership meet- 
ing in New York City, the Honest Ballot Association an- 
nounced the results. With President Joseph Curran set- 
ting the pace—he defeated Frederick (Blackie) Myers 
for the unien’s top job by 28,043 votes to 9,640—the 
rank-and-file democrats made a clean sweep of every office 
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they contested. They even won the Port of New York, 
which was supposed to be a Stalinist stronghold. Not 
since Walter Reuther cleaned house in the United Auto 
Workers have the Communists received such a crushing 


setback in the CIO. 


Missing the point about the Nation 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, justly noted for her work for 
human rights in the councils of the United Nations, 
seems to have a shaky base for her tolerance when she 
lends her name to the committees that are vigorously 
protesting the ban on the Nation in the New York City 
public schools. Writing in the July 26 World-Telegram, 
and making it clear that she does not agree with the 
notorious Blanshard articles attacking the Church, she 
gives as her reason why the Nation should be restored in 


the schools: 
Within the school system there should be no criti- 
cism by teachers or pupils of different religions, but 
there should be material available to pupils, when 
they reach the proper age, that will give them an 
insight into possible criticisms that may be made of 
different religions as well as different political opin- 
ions, or economic theories or scientific discoveries. 
Libraries, however, and available materials do teach. 
Moreover it is a question whether children in public 
schools are of “proper age” to evaluate a controversy; 
most of all when it is presented in the form of bitter, in- 


temperate attacks. 


And some good points about the same 
The National Conference of Christians and Jews, speak- 
ing through program director Willard Johnson, was 
much more to the point about the Nation controversy 
when it urged that a consideration of all the issues 
be made “fairly and without emotion and prejudice.” 
To this end, the NCCJ suggested the following points: 
1) Does a school system not have the right to choose 
with care the teaching and learning materials for its 
students? Must it buy every book and magazine 
published so as not to violate freedom of the press? 
2) Should public funds be used to purchase publica- 
tions which are considered offensive by a large group 
of that taxpaying public? Who is to decide whether 
materials are offensive, the injured group or the au- 
thor and publisher? 
3) How can the controversial articles be considered 
other than an attack on Catholicism, despite denials 
by the author and publisher, when the Catholic 
Church (and some Protestant groups, too) consider 
Christianity a way of life, involving all of life and 
not only worship and strictly church affairs? 
4) Can religious controversy be justified as educa- 
tional subject matter for school children who come 
from all religious groups? Will such issues not dis- 
tupt the unity of the schoolroom and set teachers 
against one another? 
5) When controversial materials are used for schools 
should not the schools insist that publications present 
both sides of the issue? Will the Nation give space 
to a full and equal reply? If not, will the schools 
= the religious journals which give the other 
side? 
6) Do those who argue for the use of controversial 
articles also advocate that schools use such materials 


as Social Justice and The Cross and the Flag? If not, 

where is the line to be drawn and who is to draw it? 
The NCCJ suggests that every school system “devise a 
formal and well-known procedure for handling such 
controversial material.” With this we heartily agree; there 
is certainly no sense in having such storms of hysteria 
raised every time a school board acts, as it has this 
time, within its rights. 


Old persecution pattern 

“Polish Tolerance of Catholics Seen,” states a head- 
line in the New York Times; persecution of the Church 
is far more subtle and at the same time more far-reaching 
under the present Polish regime than under Hitler in 
Germany, says La Vie Intellectuelle, in its “Report on 
Poland,” issue of May, 1948. 


The French journal continues: 


The Warsaw regime does not want to make martyrs 
but criminals. The Church is not removed violently, 
but efforts are made to push it gradually outside the 
pale of national life and make a parish out of it. Lack 
of air acts slowly like the best poison. So the Church 
is not tortured; it is deprived of air. The churches, 
filled to capacity, give the impression of a magnifi- 
cent blooming of Catholic life, but unfortunately that 
life stops at the exits of the churches. There is no 
Catholic Action, no apostleship, no youth organiza- 
tions; the press is weak and choked by censorship. 
The shadow of the omnipotent state falls over every 
step. Whoever leaves the ranks is punished, not as 
a Catholic, but as a “political criminal.” 


Which of these two reports is the more accurate may 
be gauged by the fact that charges of priests and monks 
practising immorality with their pupils have begun to 
crop up in Poland. This is the nauseating technique the 
Nazis employed to discredit the Church, and Poland’s 
political police have learned the lesson well. Further 
steps will doubtless be multiplication of such charges, 
a wave of “popular” revulsion at the “immorality” of 
the clergy, and the closing of all religious schools. And 
so the old pattern of persecution repeats itself. The 
processes of tyranny, if not original, are relentless. 


Revising the Taft-Hartley Act 

Unless the Republican leaders objected, Representative 
Fred A. Hartley announced on July 23, he would sponsor 
several revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act during the pres- 
ent sitting of Congress. The co-author of the law has three 
changes in mind: 1)he would require employers seeking 
the intervention of the National Labor Relations Board 
to file non-communist affidavits, as labor leaders are now 
obliged to do; 2) he would ban the use of force or in- 
timidation to keep non-striking workers from their jobs 
during a strike; 3) he would repeal the requirement for 
an NLRB election as a condition for negotiating a union 
shop. While there are good arguments for two of these 
changes—repeal of union-shop elections and inclusion of 
employers in the clause requiring non-communist affi- 
davits—the Representative from New Jersey could make 
a more immediate contribution to industrial peace by per- 
suading the Congress to reconsider all the union-security 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act as applied to the 
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maritime industry. There are sound reasons why the 
hiring hall as a means of furnishing unlicensed personnel 
for ships should be continued, as no less a person than 
Senator Taft, according to Joseph Curran, President of 
the National Maritime Union, has admitted. Certainly, 
if a strike occurs in this key industry after the expira- 
tion of the present injunction, the Taft-Hartley ban on 
the hiring hall will be solely responsible. It should not 
be too difficult to draft an amendment to the Act which 
would satisfy all concerned. 


Fighting Communists in unions 

When CIO President Philip Murray rises in the spot- 
light of a national labor convention and charges that 
“the Communists here in the United States will, if it 
serves their best purposes tomorrow, destroy the Steel- 
workers Union,” editors call for 48-point type and put 
the story on the front page. Less known, but equally 
deserving efforts to rid the CIO of Reds go almost un- 
noticed. Actually the fight for decent unionism which 
thousands of ordinary rank and filers are making, fre- 
quently against formidable odds, is one of the most 
thrilling stories in the labor movement today. For some 
time now we have been watching with ever growing ad- 
miration the work of a group called “United Rank and 
File Educational Committee,” which draws its member- 
ship from among such communist-dominated outfits as 
the United Electrical Workers, American Communications 
Association, United Office and Professional Workers and 
the United Public Workers. The latest achievement of 
this committee is the publication of a hard-hitting pam- 
phlet, What If They Are Red? aimed at the worker who 
is perfectly willing to let the Communists run the show 
so long as they deliver the pork-chops. While we do not 
ordinarily plug publications in these columns, this time 
we are making an exception. Whether or not you are 
a worker, send twenty-five cents to the United Rank and 
File Committee, 153 West 33rd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
for your copy of this revealing, down-to-earth pam- 
phlet. There are special prices for bulk purchases. 


The Army tosses it back to the civilians 

“The Army realizes that it has an obligation to the 
parents of the youthful soldier, as well as to the soldier 
himself, to provide wholesome influences.” This was 
contained in the statement of policy released by the De- 
partment of the Army shortly after the new Selective 
Service Act became law. It is the Army that will get the 
vast majority (up to 250,000) of those to be inducted 
this year, and the lion’s share as well (110,000) of the 
18-year-olds who are permitted to enlist for twelve 
months’ training and service. It is only fair to concede 
that this branch of the national defense establishment 
has made serious efforts to prepare itself for its respon- 
sibilities in this respect. The selectee (along with the 
“enlistee” and the Regular Army volunteer) will live a 
“normal, wholesome, busy and active life.” The chaplain 
will be given a “prominent role” in the program and 
“close cooperation with religious groups in the com- 
munity will be the rule.” Special attention will be given 
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to the soldiers’ off-duty time to assure that this can he 
spent on the highest level of decent and constructive re. 
creation. Only time will tell how much of the Army’s 
good intentions will remain on paper only, and how 
sincere were the highly advertised attempts made at the 
Fort Knox Experimental Center to develop new principles 
of training and discipline. It is more pertinent at this 
stage to inquire whether the civilian elements concerned 
can themselves meet the tests presented by the new draft 
law. A large part of the Army’s morale and morals policy 
depends for its effectiveness upon the cooperation of the 
public, especially on the part of religious leaders and 
welfare agencies. It is understood that the matter of 
community recreation and welfare for the armed forces 
is under study at present by a newly organized Civilian 
Joint Army and Navy Committee on Welfare and Recre. 
ation, headed by Dr. Lindsley Kimball, president of the 
former USO. Much work remains to be done in this 
and similar fields, and no doubt will be accomplished, 
The religious, educational and other civilian custodians 
of youth, whose stinging criticisms have been chiefly re. 
sponsible for the Army’s new theory of military life, 
will be open to charges of pharisaical hypocrisy if they 
fail to perform their part of the task now tossed back 
to them by the military leaders. 


Americans join churches 

Are Americans a religious people? The Christian 
Herald, popular Protestant monthly which supplies the 
World Almanac with its annual Census of Religious 
Bodies in the United States, thinks so. “Statistically 
speaking, religion in these United States is enjoying the 
most robust health it has ever known,” claims the 
magazine, reporting that 77,386,188 people assert al- 
legiance to some religious grouping. That figure repre- 
sents 53 per cent of the population, the highest mark in 
our history. In 1800 less than 10 per cent of Americans 
were members of any church; by 1910 the percentage 
had increased to 43.4. In the Protestant denominations, 
according to the report, are 46,149,676, or slightly more 
than 60 per cent of the church members of the nation. 
Belonging to Jewish congregations are 4,641,000, a few 
thousand less than were listed in 1937, and constituting 
six per cent of the population. The first Federal Census 
of 1790 counted 30,000 Catholics in the new nation, 
one per cent of the total. Using last year’s figures, the 
Christian Herald states that one out of every third church 
member in America today is a Catholic. The current 
Catholic population as given in the 1948 Official Catholic 
Directory is 26,075,697, an increase over the preceding 
year of 807,524, and a rate of increase somewhat greater 
than the combined Protestant growth. Largest Protestant 
denomination is the Methodist Church, with eight and a 
half millions; the four Baptist groups number over four- 
teen million; the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. and 
the Protestant Episcopal denomination each surpasses 
two million members. No figures are available to indicate 
the relationship of church “membership” to church at- 
tendance. Nor the effect of affiliation on personal belief or 
conduct. 
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Washington Front 








There will be many attempts between now and November 
to portray Henry Wallace’s Progressive Party movement 
as cut from the same bolt of cloth as the senior Bob 
LaFollette’s Progressive campaign for the Presidency in 
1924 and Teddy Roosevelt’s 1912 Bull Moose campaign. 
It will be compared also to the emergence of the Repub- 
lican Party after the decline of the Whigs prior to the 
Civil War. 

But that is fakery. It ignores the fact that those earlier 
developments sprang from domestic political and social 
causes, whereas a major source of inspiration for the 
Wallace movement comes from Communists and fellow- 
travelers—men devoted to the Soviet Russian line rather 
than true political advance in this country. 

In the Philadelphia convention which has just nom- 
inated Mr. Wallace and his running mate, Senator Glen 
Taylor of Idaho, Stalinist apologists frequently ran the 
show. Neither member of the leftist ticket would repudi- 
ate communist support. The new party platform adopts 
the Moscow line on point after point, opposing the Mar- 
shall plan, calling for repeal of the draft, the end of 
U.S. aid in China, Greece, Turkey or wherever it doesn’t 
suit the Stalinists. 

Of course, in 1948, just as with the Progressives of 
1912 and 1924, the communist-supported Wallace move- 


ment can find conditions in America which need cor- 
recting. Even the 1948 Republican Party platform makes 
a few bows in that direction. But whereas, in those earlier 
political campaigns, Bold Teddy and old Fighting Bob 
genuinely wished to bring about reforms, the impression 
here is of an undertaking seeking to exploit the ills of 
all the minority groups for its own purely political 
purposes. 

As these minorities—or carefully nurtured little leftist 
segments of them—pleaded before the third-party plat- 
form committee, they always seemed to come as people 
who were irritated and sore and resentful at America. 
The aim was to make them feel bemeaned here in 
America—to emphasize that injustice came to them be- 
cause they were Armenians, Italians, Negroes, Slavs, 
Jews, writers, trade unionists, teachers, scientists. Let’s 
break America down into separate elements in which bit- 
terness and hatred can be exploited—this was what the 
tactics indicated. 

Such bitterness and hatred were apparent in a conven- 
tion full of jeering, hissing and booing, all of which 
certainly were less in the American pattern than in that of 
the vile, unclean vituperation that is an old stock-in-trade 
of the Communists. 

The third-party movement will attract some good 
Americans who care nothing for communism but who 
cannot find what they seek in the older parties. Often 
they may be called misguided. But leftists at Philadelphia 
were anything but misguided. The arrow pointed to 


Moscow. CHARLES LUCEY 





Underscorings 








On July 26, Pope Pius XII announced his “intentions” 
for the Holy Year (1950). He called upon the faithful 
to “defend the Church against renewed attacks of its 
enemies,” and to pray for peace during the Holy Year. 
His intentions are: 
Sanctification of the soul through prayer and peni- 
tence and unshakable faith in Christ and the Church. 

Action for peace and the safeguarding of holy 
places. 

Defense of the Church against renewed attacks of 
its enemies, whilst praying that those who are in 
error, those who have lost the faith, and the godless, 
may see the light of the true faith. 

Realization of social justice through works of as- 
sistance to the humble and needy. 

>Since early this year the faculty of Manhattanville 
College of the Sacred Heart, New York City, has been 
making a study of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education (Cf. AMERica, Education 
Supplement, April 3, 1948). Some of their conclusions: 
since “the Founding Fathers did not consider it undemo- 
cratic or a violation of individual conscience to speak 
of man as being ‘endowed by his Creator,’ ” the Report 
could appropriately have made “a similar acknowledg- 


ment of the primacy of religion and the exercise of God- 
given rights as the basis for the brotherhood of man 
and the ethical code which the Commission considers 
so essential”; in its zeal to eliminate “authoritarian 
principles” (I, 5), the Commission has not distinguished 
between authoritarianism and authority; the latter is 
necessary in the family and in the government of the 
democratic state. 

> Brazil will be host to two “first” Catholic conventions 
in the next few weeks. The first convention of the Inter- 
American Catholic Social Action Confederation will open 
August 22 in Rio de Janeiro. It will be an organizing 
and constitutional convention, since the Confederation is 
planned as an office of Catholic social action formed 
from all American countries. The first Inter-American 
Congress of Jesuit Alumni will meet at Sao Paulo, Au- 
gust 31 to September 5. Topics of discussion will include: 
the Christian idea of liberty; economic conditions for 
the progress of the family; the Christian concept of 
labor; woman’s work in the home and in outside em- 
ployment. 

> Eight annual scholarships of $2,000 each have been 
given to Catholic University’s school of nursing educa- 
tion by the U. S. Public Health Service, mental hygiene 
division, for the preparation of graduate students in 
mental hygiene technics and in psychiatric nursing. The 
scholarships are available for the scholastic year begin- 
ning in September. C. K. 
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Vacation from politics 


In the package of proposed legislation which President 
Truman handed to Congress on July 27, some of the 
items are so non-political in character that with a little 
good will on all sides they could readily be enacted into 
law. There need be no great argument, for instance, over 
approval of a $65-million loan to the United Nations, or 
over ratification of the pending international wheat 
agreement. 

These are not measures on which Republicans and 
Democrats follow party lines. It ought to be possible, 
also, to approve an upward adjustment of the minimum 
wage under the Wages and Hours Act, since both parties 
are on record as favoring such an adjustment. There is no 
partisan reason, either, for heated controversy over liber- 
alizing provisions of the DP bill which was hurriedly 
passed before Congress recessed in June. As for housing 
legislation, the bipartisan Taft-Ellender-Wagner bill has 
already passed the Senate and would be speedily ap- 
proved by the House if the Rules Committee would per- 
mit a vote. 

The rest of the President’s program, however, is of a 
nature to raise political temperatures. Any attempt to 
pass civil-rights legislation is likely to encounter a South- 
ern filibuster. There would be endless debate over pro- 
posals to liberalize the Social Security Act and enact a 
health-insurance bill. And as for an anti-inflation pro- 
gram, the whole question is already so deeply involved 
in politics that it cannot now be salvaged for bipartisan 
action. 

Of all these controverted questions the one of most 
concern to the majority of people is, without question, 
inflation. Shortly before the Congress convened, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics announced that on June 15 its 
consumers’ price index stood at a record 171.7 of the 
1935-39 average. This marked an advance of 9.3 per cent 
over a year ago, and 28.8 per cent over June, 1946, when 
effective price controls ended. The food price index spoke 
even more eloquently of the general distress of consum- 
ers. By June 15, it had advanced to 214.1 per cent of 
the 1935-39 average, which was 12.4 per cent higher than 
it was a gear ago, and 47 per cent above the June, 1946 
level. 

Nor is this the whole story. Retail prices generally lag 
somewhat behind wholesale prices, and in the week end- 
ing July 17 the BLS index of wholesale prices (based on 
1926 as a reference point and covering more than 900 
commodities) went right through the ceiling. It jumped 
to 168.9, which was 1.7 points higher than the inflation- 
ary peak reached in May, 1920. 

Every indication pointed to continuing high prices. 
Purchases under the European Recovery Program have 
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not yet begun to exert their influence, nor have increased 
military expenditures called for by the rearmament pro. 
gram. Soon the anti-inflationary force of heavy Federal 
budget surpluses will be a thing of the past. The tax 
cuts voted by the 80th Congress are beginning to show 
up as increased consumer spending power. Recent price 
increases in coal, steel and transportation will be felt 
throughout the economy. As market experts said last 
week of hog prices, one can see no end of the inflation. 
ary spiral. 

It is, indeed, a pity that in such circumstances the 
Congress finds itself unable to act. But it is well to re. 
member that the inability of Congress to act is only a 
reflection of the divisions which exist among the various 
economic groups in the country. If these could agree on 
a program, then the whole question of inflation could be 
taken out of the 1948 campaign, where, unfortunately, 
it is already a major factor. 


Catholic statement 
on human rights 


Rare is the person who is not eager to defend some hv- 
man right which directly affects his own interests. But 
the wider the range of rights we undertake to declare, 
the greater the drain upon our consistency and integrity; 
and it is a task of almost superhuman difficulty to declare 
the entire scale of human rights with total completeness 
and objectivity, so that no set of rights is favored at the 
expense of any other, and each is placed in its proper 
relationship to the whole. 

Hence a real tribute is due the United Nations Com. 
mission on Human Rights for its achievement in produc- 
ing the draft Declaration that is now before the UN 
Economic and Social Council for final consideration, 
particularly when we recall that, in the earlier stages of 
its deliberations, the Commission was saddled with the 
impossible task of trying to find a basis for agreement 
upon rights between the Soviet Government and its satel- 
lites, on the one hand, and the democratic nations, on 
the other. It is not surprising, under the circumstances, 
nor is the commission to be much blamed, if some traces 
of its earlier embarrassment still remain in the recently 
released formulation. 

In a statement issued on July 23, two committees of 
the Catholic Association for International Peace ex- 
pressed their gratification at the many excellent features 
of the UN Declaration and its preamble, while at the 
same time they urged the correction of certain defects in 
the document. These, they noted, “can be corrected with 
ease now that Russia and her satellites have refused to 
vote on the Declaration.” 
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The first of these corrections would be in line with our 
own U.S. Declaration of Independence, which states that 
men’s rights are endowments of the Creator. Were this 
in the preamble, it would give force and strength to the 
whole. As Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon, rapporteur for 
the Commission remarked, the question of the ultimate 
source and origin of all rights is “the most basic issue” 
in the conflict between the countries of the West and 
Soviet Russia. 

The CAIP committees call attention to the possible 
misinterpretation of the words “free” and “compulsory” 
in Article 14: “Elementary education shall be free and 
compulsory,” both of which can be understood as relat- 
ing solely to tax-supported, government-imposed schools. 
But, says their statement: “we do not believe that our 
government is willing to give endorsement to a Declara- 
tion of Rights which says either that all elementary edu- 
cation, whether public or private, shall be paid for by 
the government or that all elementary schools shall be 
government schools,” which would be the best weapon of 
totalitarianism. It would likewise be “basic” to make 
clear that the family has the first right, as it has the 
duty, of educating its children. 

These, and some other suggestions, are being called 
to the attention of the U. S. Department of State. The 
work of the CAIP should be seconded by still further 
intensive study of the UN Declaration on the part of 
religious groups of all denominations throughout the 
country. 


School reform in Germany 


Now that public attention is focused so vividly on Berlin, 
and on Germany in general, it is not inappropriate to 
comment on certain less spectacular but important as- 
pects of our current policy there. 

The status of religious education in the schools of the 
municipality has long been a matter of controversy be- 
tween Catholics and Evangelicals in Berlin on the one 
hand, and Social Democrats and Communists on the 
other. For a time the very existence of the few private 
denominational schools was threatened by the inveter- 
ate hostility of the two Marxian parties. A new law 
recently approved by the Allied Kommandatura for 
Greater Berlin allows the continued existence of the few 
existing schools of this kind, as well as a limited number 
which may in the future be given permission to open. 
In addition, the new law permits religious instruction 
of two hours per week in the public schools. The respon- 
sibility for this, and the cost of it, lie with the churches 
and religious communities. 

The religious instruction permitted by this law is the 
only religious education permitted in all Eastern Ger- 
many. The credit for this, we believe, should go to the 
officials of the Education and Cultural Relations Division 
of the U. S. Military Government, without whose inter- 
vention in the Kommandatura even this slender thread 
would have been snapped. It will, of course, go by the 
hoard if the Soviets gain full sway in Berlin. 

In view of the good work done in Berlin, the ferment 


in Bavaria over the Military Government’s school-reform 
proposals is in startling contrast. We in America may 
seem too far away to take sides in an extremely com- 
plicated and many-sided educational question. It does 
appear, however, that the vigorous, and perhaps at times 
undiplomatic, resistance of Dr. Alois Hundhammer, Min- 
ister of Education and Worship, cannot be entirely 
written off as the ravings of a “typical reactionary Ba- 
varian Catholic.” In fact, it appears quite reasonable to 
us that, as Dr. Hundhammer contends, it is not the ex- 
ternal reform of school organization, but a reform from 
within—of curricula, of content, of textbooks and teach- 
ing methods—that is decisive. 

Catholics and Protestants here in America are natu- 
rally alerted by the accusation that the traditional foes 
of religion in Germany are the prime movers of this re- 
form. If this is true—and the fact that the responsible 
adviser of the Military Government is said to be the for- 
mer head of a Karl Marx school seems to bear out this 
contention—then our own MG is being used to tip the 
balance in favor of anti-religious forces in Germany. 

We are quite willing to believe that the Military Gov- 
ernment is totally innocent of such intentions. Our Amer- 
icans have already evidenced enough naiveté in ideo- 
logical matters. The classical example is our current 
trade-union policy, which blandly dismisses the long- 
standing and deep-seated cultural and religious differ- 
ences between Christian and Marxist workers. It is not 
necessary to say that our education officials are mali- 
cious; it is bad enough to fear they don’t know any better. 

Perhaps the “two-track” system is the root cause of 
Germany’s troubles. Perhaps the German university, as a 
result, is a class school, incapable of developing the 
foundations of a common cultural and social experience. 
Perhaps the policy of MG is as right as rain. 

But perhaps Dr. Alois Hundhammer, now castigated 
as a reactionary, is righter still. Catholics and Protestants 
here may wake up some day to find that, through their 
own inaction and the ignorance of our own paid officials, 
we have sold out our co-religionists in Germany to their 
traditional foes. 


ERP spearheads unity 


One of the important by-products, so to say, of the 
European Recovery Program is the strong incentive it 
provides toward economic and political unity. Though 
primarily a practical plan for the immediate relief of 
needs and the eventual reconstruction of the economies 
of individual European countries, ERP, by its very con- 
struction, calls for the sixteen receiving nations to work 
together on their common economic problems, and pre- 
sent to the United States a unified plan under which the 
relief and reconstruction can go ahead. 

This centripetal dynamism of ERP has been recognized 
from the day Secretary of State Marshall launched the 
idea in his famous Harvard address. But perhaps it has 
nowhere been more apparent than in the address Paul 
G. Hoffman, head of the U. S. Economic Cooperation 
Administration, made to members of the council of the 
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Organization for European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris on July 25. Issuing the challenge that “this Council 
will have to act as a kind of economic government for 
Western Europe,” Mr. Hoffman went on to call for the 
speedy achievement of “a master plan of action aimed 
at full recovery of the European economy by June 30, 
1952, when American aid terminates.” This plan should 
not be a “little” one, with no “magic to stir the imagi- 
nation,” and its goal ought not be “set in the frame of 
an old picture or traced on an old design.” What we 
need are “new patterns of intra-European trade and ex- 
change” and a frank ditching of “national action along 
the old separatist lines.” 

Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, spoke along somewhat similar lines, though with 
far less enthusiasm, especially with regard to custom 
unions, and at a press conference the following day the 
British attitude suggested that the answer is not yet forth- 
coming as to whether the Europeans will actually inte- 
grate their economies to facilitate the Marshall Plan. 

But the important fact is that the idea is stirring. Mr. 
Hoffman has made it clear that, according to the U. S. 
ideal, ERP signals a golden chance to move from nation- 
alism toward a homogeneous European economy. At the 
same time, ERP is not the type of economic planning 
loved by totalitarians; it is “a plan of action, not a rigid 
and ponderous five-year plan which tries to compress the 
life processes of a nation into formulae and statistical 
tables.” 

This trend toward economic cooperation, if taken to- 
gether with a similar trend in political cooperation (the 
steadily growing concept of a Western Union) and in 
military solidarity (the joint meetings of Britain, France 
and the Benelux nations, with U. S. observation), all 
indicate that we are moving slowly but inevitably toward 
a unified West. 

This direction in the current of world affairs might 
give pause to those too ready to prophesy the collapse of 
Western civilization. It is beyond doubt that the West is 
faced with a menace greater even than that of the Turks 
in the Middle Ages. It is godless communism against a 
West whose Christian soul has grown weak but, so long 
as there is enough vitality to arouse the West to the need 
for—and possibility of—unity in defense, economics and 
politics, there is hope for awarenes of the need for spir- 
itual unity. The West is consolidating and strengthening 
its body; Providence may call it to unify and purify its 
soul. 


“‘Bear”’ facts 


In his Shibe Park address, which was marked by twelve 
direct and numerous oblique allusions to the late Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, Henry Agard Wallace, the perennial 
adolescent of the American political scene, officially ac- 
cepted the Progressive Party’s nomination for President 
of the United States. The frequent references to the late 
President were intended, among other things, to allay 
the suspicion that Mr. Wallace had been repudiated by 
the President in 1944. The suspicion persists. Granted 
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Mr. Wallace’s leanings for esoteric mysticism, it may he 
that he chose Shibe Park as the scene of this devotional 
profession because of the sound-similarity between Shibe 
and Hyde. Somehow, we are unconsciously reminded of 
Dr. Jekyll rather than of the late President. 

The new Wallace-party label should not be confused 
with the Bull Moose Progressives of 1912, because the 
obvious symbol of the Wallace group is not the Moos 
but the Bear, and that particular Bear which, in Dis. 
raeli’s words, “walks like a man.” Whatever the convic. 
tions of the individual Progressive delegates, there can 
be no doubt that the pro-Stalin element dictated the 
policies. 

Unlike other and past third parties, Wallace’s Pro. 
gressives admittedly have no illusions about their chances 
in the coming election. Freely they prophesy their own 
defeat, although, at the same time, they predict a popu. 
lar backing of some five million votes. The whole pur. 
pose of the Progressives for this year is merely to estab. 
lish themselves as a party, and it is this determination 
that lends the movement its ominous character, because, 
for the first time, we are faced with a political group 
which is professedly united to meet a set of circumstances 
that do not yet wholly exist. For the present, the rally. 
ing point is every shade of discontent, with a liberal 
provocation for more of the same. This does not mean 
that the two major parties are in all respects impeccable, 
but, whereas they frequently fail to achieve their plat- 
form promises, their promises almost always are con- 
sonant with reason and existing circumstances. Only an 
utterly irresponsible group could make the halcyon 
pledges that were cheered so lustily the other evening in 
Shibe Park. 

But if the November election is not the goal of the 
Wallace movement, 1952 and 1956 are. Working on the 
notion that depression will collapse the American econ- 
omy in the near future, these latter-day harbingers of 
doom regard themselves as the logical choice when that 
crisis arrives and, granting their hypothesis, it is not as 
unlikely as it may now appear. 

Look at the facts. Whether Wallace realizes it or not, 
he and his followers are victims of a strict party-line 
platform. This is an old pattern borrowed from the trade- 
union area. Just as the Communists with their skilled 
organizers seized control of many great unions in a hap- 
pily by-gone era, so they went to Philadelphia with a 
trained corps of political technicians and sold the Wal- 
lace movement the substance of the Communist Party 
platform. Even William Z. Foster could find but one 
ideological difference, and given Wallace’s mental agility, 
that difference can easily be erased. 

The macabre Shibe Park scene inevitably recalls the 
humble Hitler beginnings. No innocuous Chautauqua 
this. Rather it was a sinister puppet-show with the can- 
didate’s every word piped, every antic pulled by the 
grinning, contemptuous Kremlin technicians artfully con 
cealed in the wings of the great stage. The performance 
was an exquisite “Masque of the Red Death” and the 
almost intoxicated emotionalism of the vast audience a 
sured the “wing-men” of the success of their promotion. 
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Venture capital 
and the veteran 


I, I, Raines, ex-university-teacher and “a native New Yorker 
who has migrated to the tall corn country to ease the con- 
gestion for Midwesterners who prefer to live in New York,” 

has been managing College Textbook 





I. 1. Raines 


Service in Champaign, Ilil., since leav- 
ing military service. 





He was twenty-eight, single, energetic, fresh from three 
years at the controls of a medium bomber. He was clad 
in mufti, but as he talked I could see him in uniform 
still, with the careless crushed cap of the Air Force and 
a row or two of little colored ribbons. Action in China, 
perhaps. Or Europe. Or Sicily. 

Now he was taking a firmer hold on the reins of 
civilian life, and the drive and resourcefulness that had 
carried him to Berlin and Tokyo were still with him. He 
had come to me for advice, and his earnest young face 
was creased with the intensity of his words. 

“It isn’t as though I were the only one who stands to 
profit. It will mean jobs and money coming into the 
hands of the local investor, which will mean more spend- 
ing in town, better business for merchants, more income 
capital available for later enterprises.” 

He was all fired up with an idea for mass-producing 
inexpensive action toys. The activating device, he ex- 
plained, was based on the use of magnets and vibration 
discs. He had looked around in this property-hungry 
community, and found a suitable building in which to 
begin operations. He had located needed tools and equip- 
ment through the Government War Surplus Office in 
Chicago. There were plenty of newly returned veterans 
with the skill and the will to enter production, but he had 
hit a snag. He needed capital . . . working capital . . . 
equity capital. 

He had been to all the local banks and they had turned 
him down. What he really needed, they had correctly 
pointed out, was not a loan but venture capital, which is 
not a legal commercial or savings-bank risk. He had a 
very real problem, one which he had a right to share 
with the community, for, as he expressed it: “I can’t pros- 
per in this business without the community prospering in 
like measure.” 

Does this young man’s problem seem trivial in the 
affairs of today? Far from it. In his success, multiplied 
manifold by that of his contemporaries, lies the success 
or failure of the American way of life, which is another 
way of saying the survival of our middle-class society. 
The small manufacturing plant, despite the onslaught of 
the giant monopolistic corporations during recent years, 
is still the corner-stone of the American productive econ- 
omy. The well-being of our nation is irrevocably contin- 
gent upon the productivity of the 91.6 per cent of our 
total number of manufacturing enterprises which are 
listed as small business; i.e., as employing fewer than 
100 persons. These small, independent undertakings em- 
ploy 45 per cent of our available industrial labor market. 
They comprise, in the final analysis, the practical appli- 
cation of individual freedom to national prosperity. 

It is for this reason, if for no other, that the phenom- 
enal growth of big business, often at the expense of the 


small, independent and generally owner-managed organ- 
ization, has been viewed with growing alarm by political 
and social leaders. 

The first official concern for the plight of small busi- 
ness was expressed by the late President Roosevelt in a 
message to Congress on April 29, 1938. In it he decried 
the dangerous concentration of economic power, pointing 
out the staggering fact that 5 per cent of all the reporting 
corporations owned 87 per cent of all their assets. The 
growth of big business was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the long depression years, during which thousands of 
small businesses, plagued by decreasing sales revenues 
and tight capital markets, sold out to the better integrated 
and amply financed national corporations. This tendency 
became so alarming that it prompted the President to 
proclaim, in part: “Private enterprise is ceasing to be free 
enterprise and is becoming a cluster of private collect- 
ivism. .. . Business enterprise needs new vitality and the 
flexibility that comes from diversified efforts, independent 
judgments and vibrant energies of thousands upon 
thousands of independent businesses.” 

Regardless of the course we choose to pursue in the 
name of economic progress, the veteran group must loom 
large in our plans. These are the men who—to use a well- 
worn phrase—must be tomorrow’s leaders. During the 
peak of military demobilization two years ago, a popular 
ten-cent national magazine ran a series of hopeful articles 
which were essentially “success stories” concerning enter- 
prises inaugurated by veterans after the first world war 
which have since prospered and grown. The unspoken 
parallel is largely without foundation. The situation— 
then and now—can best be differentiated by an important 
factor which has all but disappeared from the scene to- 
day, namely, venture capital for the small local business. 

In the golden twenties following the first world war 
business rode an uninterrupted wave of optimism and 
unlimited expansion. The public was in a mood for in- 
vestment, and the veterans as a class were outstanding 
because of their relatively small number in the total pop- 
ulation. Today the optimism no longer exists. The pro- 
longed depression of the thirties with its heavy toll of 
small business, the business stagnation during the lean 
war years for small organizations not engaged in war- 
contract work, and the governmental rules and regulations 
which have descended like a locust cloud upon business 
in general—but which demand of the fixed overhead costs 
of small business a disproportionate share of the burden 
—have all combined to bring the small business into low 
repute as a financial investment. This, despite the fact 
that the National Economic Committee (Monograph 13) 

indicates that the smaller industries, and in some cases 
medium-size industries, generally prove more efficient on 
the basis of low average unit cost of production. 
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Even from a strictly social viewpoint, it behooves us to 
lend all suppert—including sensible government aids— 
to the maintenance of that part of our economy which 
best assures the survival of our total economy. 

Just what are the financing opportunities open to a 
young man engaged in the promotion of a newly con- 
ceived enterprise? Actually, there are three possibilities: 
he can choose the corporate form, and issue stock for sale 
on the open market; he can undertake to sell shares locally 
to people who either know him personally or are inter- 
ested in the furtherance of a community project; or he 
can seek the aid of non-profit lending agencies organized 
for this purpose. 

Of the three, the first—the sale of shares on the open 
market—is the least practical. The question people ask 
most is: “If the capital can be profitably employed, why 
doesn’t the investing public show greater eagerness for 
holdings in small companies?” The answer is, largely, 
that they have little opportunity to secure these holdings, 
as these offerings are rarely made. The reasons can be 
readily understood in the light of past experience in such 
sales. The cost of financing small issues is almost pro- 
hibitive. In a report prepared by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission in 1945, some interesting facts came 
to light. In open-market sales of securities the cost of 
flotation for smaller companies amounted to 21.6 per cent 
of the expected gross proceeds, compared with 15.8 per 
cent for companies whose assets were in excess of 
$1,000,000. 

The small company faces a double obstacle. On the 
one hand, the small size of the issue requires a higher 
rate of compensation to cover fixed distribution costs; on 
the other hand, investors demand larger returns when 
investing in fixed-return securities of lesser-known cor- 
porations. This double squeeze play means that in pract- 
ice the issuing company receives less than $80 for every 
$100 capitalization, but must have a profit margin suf- 
ficiently high to pay dividends on the basis of a $100 
investment—an almost insurmountable obstacle in view 
of current average profit margins. 

What of the second possibility—securing capital 
through local issue? In the past, and to a lesser extent to- 
day, the average small local concern was formed by neigh- 
bors pooling their savings toward a common undertak- 
ing. Generally, the idea was promulgated by one of their 
number and, as a rule, was based upon a local feature, 
product or resource which could be profitably marketed. 
There are a number of reasons for the eclipse of local 
issue as a means of financing small industry. 

Basically, the vast improvement in our distribution 
system has largely vitiated the great advantage of local 
price differential. In addition, the decentralization of 
large corporations has sent an invading host of nationally 
owned plants into small communities, bringing the ob- 
vious benefits of payroll income without demanding a 
corresponding capital investment. Perhaps the most im- 
portant single motivating factor is an actual paucity of 
investment capital in the average community today. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, in his syndicated column, 
points out that 
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the dearth of new venture capital becomes readily 
understandable when the family budget of the typical 
middle-income family is examined. Many in this 
group, facing inflation, have seen their family ex- 
penses rise much more rapidly than their net income 
after taxes. 
This is the group that William Townsend, the economic 
statistician, refers to as individuals who not only vote, but 
also customarily invest. The removal of this group from 
the investing public eliminates a formerly reliable source 
of local venture capital. 

The third possible source of investment capital is, in a 
sense, an outgrowth of the local-investor philosophy. It 
springs from a growing conviction on the part of respon- 
sible citizens that the best insurance a community can 
buy is an investment in local resources of management, 
labor and capital. A group of progressive citizens inter- 
ested in guiding the development of their community, and 
in safeguarding for their 
youth an opportunity to find 
placement and advancement 
in an orderly expanding in- 
dustrial environment, form a 
non-profit loan foundation. 
The express purpose of the 
fund thus made available is 
for venture and venture-ex- 

. pansion capital for local in- 
dustry, so that vay which represent progress will not 
be stifled because of inadequate financing facilities for 
the enterprising. 

The capital so provided is in no sense highly specu- 
lative. Each application for a long-term, low-interest loan 
is considered from the viewpoint of soundness, employ- 
ment and expansion possibilities, need for the proposed 
service or marketability of product and, finally, the long- 
term advantages which will accrue to the community. An 
outstanding example of such an organization is the Louis- 
ville Industrial Foundation, which has been operating 
continuously for over thirty years and has invested over 
$4,000,000 in local industries. 

How great is the need for such an organization in your 
own community? Look around, and judge for yourself. 
How many young manufacturers do you know who are 
promoting new industries? How many veterans, having 
nursed that secret project through the war years, are 
stymied now by inability to secure venture capital. 

If there is any doubt in your mind, why not ask the 
veterans themselves? You'll be surprised at the number 
and variety of plausible business ideas you will bring to 
light—ideas which, when interpreted in the form of nor- 
mal community development, will provide new hope to 
young Americans, new life to communities long set in 
their ways, new ammunition for the middle-class society 
that bulwarks our economy against the foreign philoso- 
phies of a strictly two-class society—consisting of only 
rulers and the ruled. 

Let us find a means of extending business opportunity 
to the veteran, lest we be forced to admit the failure of 
free enterprise to provide adequate opportunity for youth- 
ful energy and productive imagination in our times. 
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Catholic teachers 
in public schools 


Bernard McCabe, a Latin master at the English High School 
of the Boston public school system for the past fourteen 
years, holds his M.A. from St. Louis University, where he 

was at one time a teaching fellow in 





Bernard McCabe 


Greek. Mr. McCabe is also a member 
of the Holy Name Speakers’ Bureau. 





In AMERICA’S annual education number (April 3), an 
editorial entitled “Toward improving Catholic educa- 
tion,” makes a very significant statement: 

A further weakness in fulfilling the specifically Cath- 

olic function in our schools is the tendency to termi- 

nate conscious Catholic emphasis at the college level. 

The feeling seems to be that there is no time to con- 

tinue it formally in graduate and professional 

schools, and that the attempt to do so informally 
raises so many difficulties that very little can be done 
about it. This prevailing view simply removes the 
note of Catholicity from Catholic graduate and pro- 
fessional education (Italics mine). 
Since confession is good for the soul, the editorial writer’s 
conscience must have rested easily after writing and re- 
reading that trenchant excoriation of Catholic schools; 
but he should have broadened the statement to include 
the undergraduate level. For the simple truth is that we, 
who supposedly through the study of scholastic philoso- 
phy have learned the truth or the methods of discovering 
it, have failed to practise it. In straight language, we are 
not Catholics save in so far as we negatively carry out 
the formalities of faith such as attendance at Mass and 
reception of the sacraments, etc. These are, of course, 
only the beginning and not the end, as we seem to think, 
and may be somewhat likened to paying dues in a social 
fraternity. This failure of educated Catholics to be Cath- 
olic in toto is to be observed in all the professions—in 
labor leadership, law, journalism, medicine. But nowhere 
is it more flagrantly demonstrated than in public-school 
education, into which thousands of our graduates have 
flocked in the past twenty years. 

The terrible truth is that we Catholics in public-school 
education have refused to let the business of being Cath- 
olic interfere with—business. It is even, as an executive 
of one of the largest public school systems in America 
said within my hearing: “It’s all right to be a Catholic. 
but you don’t have to be a militant Catholic.” And an- 
other: “Don’t worry about these things, like war and 
communism and freedom. Leave them to the Monsignor 
Sheens. As for me, I visit the altar every morning and 
leave them in the hands of God.” Both these men were 
Catholics, though not graduates of Catholic colleges. To 
observe and hear them, one is reluctantly led to the con- 
clusion that in a different day or a different part of the 
country each of them would have been a high-ranking 
member of Scottish Rite Masonry, and indeed faithful to 
his lodge duties. 

It is, of course, true that to a large extent we are 
economic slaves. A great many of us have had our atti- 
tudes toward life conditioned by the experience of the 
1929 depression. Our purpose in life then became a domi- 
nating desire to get a position, particularly one with 
security. Thus teaching in public schools looked desirable. 
offering good pay and protection. And it seems that this 


“job” attitude has held primary consideration in our 
thoughts and actions through the period of our rising 
maturity. The inevitable result is, of course, obvious. The 
profession of teaching is reduced to the status of a job. 
Teachers get the civil-service complex. Considered in this 
light, teaching is a good job, even in these inflationary 
times—short hours, long vacations, good pay. 

Teachers, supposedly inculcating the ideas embodied 
in the Constitution, have thus excluded themselves from 
enjoyment of the full rights of free citizens; for, being 
no longer professional men and ignoring Catholic (and 
American) principle, they dare not lift a voice in criti- 
cism of policies or administration when the values of 
society are at stake. The danger of this situation is quite 
apparent; the public schools of America, through the 
teachers’ refusal to practise and teach the true concept of 
spiritual freedom, could easily go the way of the schools 
of Germany, whose professors and teachers were among 
the first to admit that perhaps rights did not come from 
God but from the state. You can’t teach what you haven't 
got, and freedom is not an element for teachers’ examina- 
tions. Nor, on the other hand, do Catholic executives in 
public-school education encourage anything but subservi- 
ence in their “employes.” The teacher who speaks out in 
frank criticism is looked upon as a screw-ball, a pariah. 
His middle-of-the-road colleagues look upon him in 
shocked disapproval. The grape-vine carries his tart com- 
ments to the “boss,” as “Cassius with his lean and hun- 
gry look” intended. Yet the overbearing executive and 
the conformist teacher are among the most vehement sup- 
porters of the present vogue of denouncing communism 
and its repression of individual rights. The epithet is 
now “communist”; it used to be “fascist.” 

But, had we been Catholics, would communism hang 
like a shadow over our lives? The simple truth is that 
we have passively assisted in the begetting and the nur- 
turing of the Marxist monster. Since we teachers forgot 
to be Catholic, we neglected to instill in the minds of our 
students an enduring concept of moral right and wrong. 
It is true that this would have been no easy task, without 
formally moving into the business of teaching religion 
in the public schools. But we were not always a pagan 
nation; the writers of the Constitution assumed the exis- 
tence of God and the natural law: “We hold these truths 
to be self-evident . . . that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain, unalienable rights. . .” They con- 
sidered the source of our rights beyond argument. The 
founders of Harvard College were concerned about the 
spiritual values of the education they intended to impart. 

In view of the foregoing, it can be flatly stated that we 
Catholics in education have offered no strong barrier to 
the tide of secularism, as we had a constitutional and 
religious right and obligation to do. We let it happen. 
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Why is it that no Catholic school superintendent has 
stood up in his community and, summoning the repre- 
sentatives of all faiths, has asked them to lay down a 
code of moral precepts which would be clearly taught in 
the classroom without infringement upon the tenets of 
any group? Why? Perhaps because they haven’t the 
imagination to think this idea out, or because they are 
more concerned with preserving the status quo, in which 
they have done all right, thank you. Suppose that, during 
the armistice between the two wars, Catholic teachers had 
laid emphasis upon such ideas. Who knows but what the 
American people might have resisted the impact of the 
biggest advertising campaign in commercial history, the 
effort to sell communism as a new brand of liberalism? 
But we were too busy. 

What have we done to teach that freedom is not a 
material thing, guaranteeing new Fords and pari-mutuel 
tickets, but a spiritual thing stemming from God Him- 
self—a religious thing, granting rights but also imposing 
obligations? The sad and awful truth in our day of com- 
ing darkness is not that the Communists threaten our 
liberty but that we are strangling it ourselves. 

From a broader standpoint, viewing this failure of 
Catholic educators to begin and end and begin again on 
the note of Catholicism, it is utterly tragic, in this peri- 
lous moment when the very existence of the thing known 
as Western civilization is so gravely threatened, that no 
class of Catholic intellectuals, independent of the clergy 
but none the less a militant arm of the Church, has 
sprung from our native soil. In large part Catholic col- 
leges and universities—and the clergy itselfi—are respon- 
sible for this negation of the true intent of Christ, for no 
purposeful effort has been made to develop Catholic lay 
leaders. One learned in college days not to ask “imperti- 
nent” questions, to be diplomatic rather than inquisitive. 
The radicals, who found their prototypes in Christ and 
His Apostles (not that they knew it), were looked upon 
askance, whereas those with active imaginations and rov- 
ing intellects should have been led to libraries, semi- 
nars, the rostrum. 

The too-frequent concentration of clerical preaching 
upon the sins of the flesh has not done much to forward 
the march of the Church. Such indulgence may affect a 
few, doubtless more than a few; but the sins of the in- 
tellect may involve millions, the very fate of nations; they 
may imperil the existence of spiritual freedom. One does 
not have to think long to remember individuals who, con- 
sidered pillars of the Church, have by the wink of an eye 
assisted in bringing disaster to the cause of Christ. Why 
have we been trained to look down our noses at a father 
who wanders home in a drunken stupor but, the next 
morning, his aching head filled with repentance, goes 
out to do an honest day’s labor and repent his fall from 
grace; yet to gaze with envious admiration upon the 
clever, unethical politician or professional man who con- 
tributes generously to diocesan collections? Does anyone 
suppose this ecclesiastical practice has brought Christ 
many followers? Haven’t followers, rather, come into the 
fold despite our shortcomings? 

We Catholic educators have been weighed and found 
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wanting in a good many things. Since we don’t— 
and very properly—like modern literature, why don’t we 
write better books? Why do we revile, with virtuous 
smugness, the able writer of Catholic background who on 
cecasion loses his restraint? Why have not our Catholic 
schools developed young Catholic minds, not only to 
pursue the craft of writing but all the arts and sciences 
and businesses too? Why have we abjectly failed to pro- 
duce thinking leaders who, 
taking the encyclicals in 
hand, could lead capital and 
labor into the common house 
of God? In this day of 
syndicated columnists who 
seemingly do all our think- 
ing for us, why is there no 
eloquent Catholic layman— 
save perhaps the kind who 
denies his beginnings with 
snide cracks like “I went to school to the Jesuits myself”? 

The truth of the matter is that in our Catholic colleges 
we have acquired the technique for molding Catholic clay 
to the secular shape of things. We have refused to let 
the business of being Catholic interfere with—business. 
Sooner or later, under communist tuition, we are going 
to learn that morality includes other things than sex. 

While the earth trembles on its axis and the hearts of 
men tremble, all sorts of exciting things are happening. 
In the Saturday Review of Literature, the Louis Brom- 
fields are wondering if anything written in the past 
twenty years was worth publication. From the University 
of Chicago, Dr. Robert Hutchins is preaching that the 
will and the mind must both be trained if man is to save 
himself. Only this week at the celebration of the one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Mil- 
ton Academy, Milton, Mass., Sir Arthur Livingstone, of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge University, pro- 
claimed that the world needs a rebirth of Puritanism in 
its best meaning, that the writers of the interim between 
wars have looked into the dust rather than into the stars, 
that we must learn the distinction between right and 
wrong. And Toynbee goes far beyond him, saying that 
the cure for the schism raging in the souls of men is to be 
found on the road back to Rome. 

It is time! It is time for priests to take Christ out of 
the tabernacle and carry Him to the people in the streets, 
on the high-roads, in the by-ways of America. It is time 
for a Savonarola to arise and cry out that we must put 
on sack-cloth and ashes for our failure to do our Father’s 
work. It is time for Catholic men and women to learn 
that the elements of bread and wine are truly the Body 
and Blood of Christ Himself; that, knowing this, we shall 
act accordingly when we have joined His Mystical Body. 
It is time to know that the chips are down; it is either 
they or we—Christ or Anti-Christ. Time to know that 
each day we dally with material things strengthens the 
hand of the devil. And it is time to thank the Communists, 
for they are about to teach us how to be Catholic in 
thought, word and deed. There is time now, in this little 
moment, before the bombs fall. 
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London letter 


It surprises me that I have written some ten letters from 
London about literary and artistic activities of special 
interest to the readers of AMERICA, without having men- 
tioned the Dublin Review. True, the first issue under new 
editorship and with new format appeared only a year 
ago, but the Dublin, under one editorship or another, 
has been in active existence for a hundred and twelve 
years. This is remarkable longevity in these days of the 
rise and decline of reviews and is due, partly, to the 
solid stability of its outlook: it is the “highbrow” quar- 
terly of the Church. Some of the reviews that just sur- 
vived the wreckage of the war did so because aspiring 
young editors sought to put “new life” into them at the 
expense of the old, so that the review’s name is its only 
link with its past. 

Not so with the Dublin, whose editor is chosen precisely 
with a view to preserving the continuity of thought and 
idea. So much, indeed, does the editor serve the review 
(instead of the review serving the purposes of the editor) 
that the new editor of the Dublin remains anonymous. 
Editors in the past have included Cardinal Wiseman, 
Shane Leslie, Wilfrid Ward, Algar Thorold, Dennis 
Gwynn, Christopher Dawson and T. S. Gregory. 

The editorial of the current issue of the Dublin makes 
comment on the ambiguous use of the belabored word, 
“West”: 

As this issue goes to press, there is great talk of 

Western Union, with the corollary, not always ac- 

knowledged, that the West in this connection extends 

only a short distance beyond the Channel, leaves out 
of account that great country from which sprang its 
one-time Emperor, Charles V, and is mainly anxious 
about its supply-line across the Atlantic: a cheshire- 
cat kind of West, with little left save the expression. 

The difficulty of locating it is not lessened when the 

West, to many minds, turns out to be anywhere 

where toothpaste and tanks and typewriters are to be 

found. . . . The West, in a word, means Christianity, 
or it means nothing and nowhere. But the terms are 
not synonymous: Christianity does not mean the 

West. It is like a mining shaft sunk deep at a par- 

ticular point, but whose galleries and ramifications 

may lead far out under the sea-bed. At those depths 
any vein may be found—rich, packed, concentrated, 
waiting only for a spark to release its energies. When 
that happens, in a soul or in a social group, there is 
no longer West and East: the points of the compass 
make the sign of the Cross. 

These words have bearing on two of the articles in this 

issue: “The Great Tradition of the Chinese People,” and 

“Nicolas Berdyaev and the West.” 

Other articles include an absorbing account of the 
Christian resistance to nazism, called “The Other Ger- 
many,” and a detailed analysis of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s poem, 
The Waste Land. (Much tribute is being paid to Mr. 


Eliot in these days to celebrate both the honor of the 
Order of Merit recently bestowed on him, and his 
sixtieth birthday, which is shortly to come.) | 

A book by E. I. Watkin, Catholic Art and Culture, is 
reviewed by Nicolette Grey, the distinguished daughter 
of the poet, Laurence Binyon. For Mr. Watkin the Ba- 
roque period is the autumn, the period of fruition of 
European culture. But according to Mr. Watkin’s analogy 
this autumn of culture—followed by the winter of the 
nineteenth century—is also the adolescence of Catholic 
man. Our period, therefore, which has seen the death of 
the old Catholic religion-culture, which has passed full 
cycle, is also that of the maturity of Catholic man. In the 
Middle Ages he absorbed and incorporated into Christian 
culture a modicum of classical knowledge; in the Ba- 
roque period, the increase introduced at the Renaissance; 
now we are overwhelmed by the new mass of scientific 
knowledge, but it, too, can be assimilated and a new 
Catholic culture inaugurated, another spring when the 
age of the Holy Spirit will open. “The religion that in- 
spired the Baroque culture and art was a contemplative 
religion led by mystics. That mystical religion of an élite 
foreshadowed, I believe, the mystical religion spread 
through Christ’s entire Body for which I look as the 
future Kingdom of the Spirit. We should expect the 
autumn of one religion-culture to prophesy and prepare 
the spring of the next.” 

How gladdening it is to meet someone with faith in 
the temporal future of man! On this so rare note I shall 
stop. BARBARA WALL 


And the leaves moved 


This hurt and hit thing hid in rocks and wept. 
This mocked and secret center grew a crust 
all hard and to the eye unlovely, trust- 
ing no delight of daylight. 
Heaven kept 

its mercy-winds away. 

And so there crept 
through hot and stagnant air the heavy dust 
that comes to useless hiding things. 

No gust 

of grace descended. 

And the hurt thing slept, 
Dreaming of sorrow. 

Then some angel spoke: 
Enough you’ve been a miser, hoarding pain. 
Renounce it now. Give up. Admit the yoke 
is sweet. All man’s tears shed for man are vain. 
Thus hit and hurt, this hiding thing was still 
and prayed. 
And heard the leaves move on the hill. 
EDWIN KENNEBECK 
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Humiles 

O crest of all creation, pinnacle and height, 
Past whom the Father’s will chose not to soar 
Nor tower more, 

Thou arc of spread horizons and blue space, 
Thou first, and through eternity, 

Our last superlative, 

Exemplar, plentitude and mightiest, 

O woman holding skies and tipping to the stars the light 
That is their usefulness regiven for thy crown, 
Hear thy renown! 


We see thee in the molten lead of sea 

Far brooding to the slant and margin cast 
Of hooded sun, 

And know thee there, the silvered Mary, 
Stilled, contemplative. 


The black storm thunders of thy three-day loss, 
The tides are pressures of thy reaching prayer, 
The gulls glide 

On Magnificat, and in all calm 


We find thee in the agonies of blood 

That redden in the East and wound the West 
To double death, 

And know thee there, the severed Mary 
Thrust for deep redemptive. 


And then we find thee glorious with gold, 
Full drenched in gold above the open day 
Of summer surf, 

And know thee in the vesting, Mary, 

God and Gabriel give. 


But humblest of creation, lowliest and meek, 

On whom the Father’s merest wish may fall 

To take thy all, 

Thou total gift and whole obedience, 

Surrendered self, in wanting brought 

To willed diminutive, 

Reversal, healing in thy love our prides, 

O woman of submission, faithful, turning to the Lord 
Until thy heart is kneeling like the little hills, 

Make so our wills. 





Thy quiet listenings live. 


Joun W. Lyncu 





Books 








Tin-lizzie giant—or pygmy? 





THE LEGEND OF HENRY FORD. 





By Keith Sward. Rinehart. 550p. $5. 


More and more frequently the current 
press finds occasion to laud the indus- 
trial and public-relations policies intro- 
duced to the Ford Motor Company by 
its new leader, Henry Ford II. To 
appreciate just how revolutionary those 
policies are, one can do no better than 
read Keith Sward’s story of the sole 
former leader of the company, the 
Henry Ford. The work of ten years, 
this biographical study excels in pre- 
sentation of fact after fact, drawn from 
exhaustive research, as evidenced in al- 
most seventy pages of specific refer- 
ences. The book tells the story of the 
farmer-boy mechanic turned industrial 
genius and giant, of the automobile in- 
dustry developed by his industrial lead- 
ership; of the prominent citizen, whose 
homespun notions appealed to and actu- 
ally shaped the minds of millions of 
simple Americans; of the man’s record 
in industrial and public relations; of 
his influence on several social phases 
of American life and thought; and 
finally of his record in our own days of 
industrial strife and achievement. 

So much for the scope of the book. 
Its achievement is simply this: it has 
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exposed and smashed the clay feet of 
one of America’s greatest historical fix- 
tures. Acknowledging and praising 
Ford for the organizational and tech- 
nical genius that was his, Sward pro- 
ceeds to dispel like a mighty wind the 
cumulus of myths that had enshrined 
Ford as one of our greatest. Never has 
a prosecuting attorney unearthed more 
evidence, destroyed so completely the 
story of a public defendant, a claimant 
for public honor. 

Yet Mr. Sward claims merely to pre- 
sent the facts, though his presentation 
often seems colored enough to warrant 
the assumption that a more sympathetic 
biographer would have found more 
noble explanations for certain words 
and deeds of the great man. Here, 
indeed, is the major difficulty confront- 
ing the reader or critic of this book. 
Its subject achieved world fame, his 
story did become almost a legendary 
myth. That is the major obstacle to one 
who would accept Sward’s evidence. 
Yet the evidence is there, so damaging- 
ly clear and substantial that to refute it 
one would have to do Sward’s work all 
over again, and more besides. Until that 
is done, Mr. Sward must stand as mas- 
ter of the field, and his work must 
stand accepted even though there are 
many who wish it weren’t. 

The following are some of the con- 
clusions that must be drawn from the 
evidence exhibited—none of them con- 
ducive to defending the Ford myth. 
Ford’s claim to labor statesmanship in 
such moves as the five, six, and seven- 
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dollar days is destroyed by the evidence 
that his motives were purely selfish, 
that labor itself suffered from the sub- 
sequently quickened speed-up, the in- 
creased demands put on the worker, 
the discrimination and demotion policy 
which left relatively few to enjoy the 
“minimum” wage. 

The terror in which he kept his auto- 
maton-like workers through the goon 
squads of his Ford Service under Harry 
Bennett, comprised mostly of criminals 
and other low characters, joined with 
the speed-up in causing cases of shot 
nerves at Ford’s to be the highest in 
the industry. His no-smoking edict, here 
and abroad, enforced both in the plant 
and at home by his strong-arm, spying 
police force, manifested a small and 
autocratic mind. Again, his almost crim- 
inal record of neglect in the Detroit 
depression, in the Ford Hunger March, 
and in the battles over union organiza- 
tion in the ’thirties and even the ’forties 
blackened many a page of testimony in 
Senate investigations and NLRB hear- 
ings. 

The caliber of his intellect was re- 
markable—in a limited sphere. His ut- 
ter ignorance of the very fundamentals 
of American history, exposed in the 
shameful court trial at Mt. Clemens at 
the time of the First World War, should 
not be considered compatible with be- 
ing a great American, no matter how 
successful he was economically. His 
anti-Semitism was as jejune as it was 
un-Christian and un-American. 

His apparent opposition to Wall 
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Street financiers kept on his side the 
millions of common Americans, yet it 
was he as much as anyone else whose 
selfish financial manipulations led to 
the Michigan Bank Holiday, which was 
followed by the national banking holi- 
day of 1933. 

Time and again, according to the 
evidence adduced by Sward, Ford was 
hopelessly in the wrong, yet threw off 
some crowd-winning shibboleth, and 
continued in his error. His insistence, 
for example, that his Greenfield Vil- 
lage really possessed the original home 
of Stephen Foster, despite all evidence 
to the contrary and his own ignorance 
on the subject, deserved the jeers of the 
world; yet millions allowed themselves 
to be duped just because it was Ford 
who was duping them. As a capitalist 
contemporary said of him, “He talks 
like a Socialist, yet he is one of us.” 

Obviously all the above alludes to 
only a small portion of Sward’s work. 
Obviously, too, the book is either suf- 
ficiently right to warrant study by every 
American in love with the truth, or 
sufficiently unsubstantiated to deserve a 
work of comparable effort from the one 


who would wish to prove him wrong. 
The book should be read not only for 
its extensive information, but also for 
the cross-section view it gives of an im- 
portant American institution. 

Many will decry, as some reviewers 
have already done, Sward’s work, not 
for its deficiency in scholarship, but 
because it_has shaken the loose under- 
pinning of an American idol. But far 
better that we know the truth. Our 
strife-laden society is what our forebears 
have made it. If such is partially the 
work of one whom we venerate as great. 
then we can have but little hope. But 
if we find that he deserves to be no 
idol at all, that he is of the same type 
as most other American money-makers 
whose philosophy and policies drove 
morality from economic and _ political 
life, then at least our vision is not 
blinded by false ideals. That is the con- 
tribution made by Mr. Sward. Therein 
lies the opportunity of the presently 
reigning Ford to become really great in 
leading American industry to real 
greatness—real because moral as well 
as technological. 

Josepu B. ScHuYLER 





Two books on Russia’s growth 





THE ORIGINS OF MODERN RUSSIA 





By Jan Kucharzewski. The Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in America. 
New York, N. Y. 503p. 
Among the great number of books on 
Russia published in the United States 
in recent years, this one is of quite 
special character and quality. The au- 
thor was born (1876), raised and edu- 
cated in what was Poland under the 
Tsars. Knowing the language of Po- 
land’s Russian occupants, he soon found 
his métier in the research and study of 
Russian psychology, culture and politi- 
cal thought. As a result, a seven-volume 
study in Polish, Od bialego caratu do 
czerwonego (From White Tsardom to 
Red), appeared in Poland between 1923 
and 1935, of which the present Ameri- 
can edition is an abridged translation. 
The book is an impassioned presenta- 
tion of Russian thought through the 
centuries to the present day. Pertinent 
passages are quoted from Russian au- 
thors and officials to describe situations, 
conditions and policies of Russia. Mr. 
Kucharzewski’s penetrating insight into 
the development of Russian mentality 
and his consequent interpretation of the 
events connected with Russian history 
make him a rather unique and well- 
qualified expert on Russia. It goes with- 


out saying that a number of misleading 
American conceptions with regard to 
Russia would be dispelled by reading 
the book. 

The author’s main contention is that 
from its known beginnings to the pres- 
ent, Russia has been driven by three for- 
midable forces—Orthodoxy, autocracy 
and nationalism—forces that are inher- 
ent in Russian culture. The dominant 
idea that has guided the Russians for 
centuries is the conviction that Russia, 
and Russia alone, is destined to lead if 
not dominate the entire world. The in- 
sulation of Soviet Russia today from the 
rest of the world is not a novel devel- 
opment in Russian history. Chauvinism 
and hatred for everything Western has 
always prevailed, and was, in fact, re- 
sponsible for molding the Russian men- 
tality and political thought. Russian 
conservatives and liberals alike, writes 
the author, regarded Russian faults as 
virtues, Russian vices and deficiencies 
as praiseworthy. Autocracy was always 
accepted and defended in Russia, the 
best proof of which is the replacement 
of Tsarist despotism by that of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

Some Americans may feel indignant 
and surprised at the present campaign 
of hatred and vituperation by Russia 
against the West in general, and the 
United States in particular. Yet none 
other than the much admired writer, 


Dostoyevsky, the author points out, had 
visualized the decline of Western Eu- 
rope and the emergence of Russia as a 
formidable power out of an_ historic 
cataclysm. 

Furthermore, the telling picture of 
Russia is not built from the author’s 
impressions and findings, but comes in 
all its clarity from the Russian writers, 
poets and statesmen themselves, among 
them Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Herzen, - 
Bakunin, Plekhanov and the Tsars Ivan 
II, Ivan IV and Alexander II. 

Jan Kucharzewski’s analysis of the 
Russian mentality, so scholarly in mood 
and so copiously documented, is not 
easy reading. Yet we think the book 
should be read by eager American stu- 
dents of history, since it is one of the 
most ably written studies, providing a 
key to so many puzzling queries about 
the aggressiveness and intransigence of 
modern Russia. WALTER DuSHNYCK 





THE MARCH OF MOSCOVY: Ivan 
the Terrible and the Growth of the 
Russian Empire, 1400-1648 





By Harold Lamb. Doubleday. 307p. 
$3.75 


In recent years a number of works 
dealing with the Asiatic Middle East 
have come from the pen of Harold 
Lamb. The present volume is a link in 
that series of historical works, in so far 
as it bears on the Middle East and Rus- 
sian Siberian expansion, but covers 
new ground in endeavoring to reach 
back into the European substrata of 
Russian history covering this period. It 
is done with the usual panoramic out- 
look and dramatic sweep one has come 
to associate with the work of Mr. Lamb. 
Not since the days of Jeremiah Curtin 
has there been so breathless an attempt 
to synchronize the historical clocks of 
East and West. For this purpose the 
previous works of the author have been 
a splendid equipment and preparation 
for the production of this volume. 

Yet the evaluation of historical and 
cultural forces is a most difficult task 
at best; it requires a nice balance of 
fact, and of broad, if not too sweeping, 
generalization. The sense of dynamic 
movement in history, especially when it 
is attuned to the staccato thud of Rus- 
sian or Mongol hoof-beats, leaves little 
room for interpretations of social signi- 
ficance, except by indirection. Thus one 
seeks in vain here for a rational phil- 
osophy of Russian history. This is not 
to say that there is an absence of aware- 
ness of the need of such an approach; 
but it has not been formulated, much 
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less synthesized. This awareness is in- 

dicated by scattered references to 

“Slavic mentality,” to Russian racial 

psychology and to “Russian traditional- 

ism.” There is mention of the “wayward 
mysticism of the Slavs seeking new 
lands” and of the importance of geog- 
raphy in Russian history. Nor does the 
author fail to mention the paradoxical 

“collectivist-individualist” nature of the 

Russian Slav (p. 135). 

Thus, while the March of Moscovy is 
replete with the stuff of history, it does 
not always answer the questions of how 
and to what end. Perhaps such answers 
would enable present-day readers to 
grasp not only the importance but the 
methodology of Russian diplomacy in 
world affairs. None of this detracts from 
a splendid achievement. Indeed, the 
book is eminently readable, and at 
times absorbing. There is a sketch of 
Ivan the Terrible, done with the acid 
skill of an etcher. Lamb accords proper 
weight to the contacts of the Russians 
with the men of the “West,” from the 
days of such gentleman adventurers and 
merchants as Horsey and Jenkinson, the 
Elizabethans, to the later intrepid 
Scots, such as Captain Gilbert, the 
forerunners of a long line of eminent 
architects of the Russian scene. These 
Scots, erstwhile mercenaries of the 
Polish or Swedish kings, quickly 
adapted themselves to Mother Russia 
and in modern times they count Ler- 
montov, the poet, as one of their most 
distinguished sons. 

Though the book does not fit definite- 
ly into that category of histories de- 
nominated as the Eurasian school, one 
of its distinct merits is awareness of 


the importance of the “Russia beyond 
the Urals.” Earlier, as well as present- 
day, calculators of the course of Rus- 
sian history must inevitably miss fire 
unless this other “Russia” is taken into 
consideration. It is a further merit that 
a sense of the enormous vitality, the 
vast stage, the deeper roots of Russian 
history, are communicated by Mr. 
Lamb’s work. It deserves, if for these 
reasons alone, a wide reading. 
GrorceE WASKOVICH 





LACE CURTAIN 





By Ellin Berlin. Doubleday. 375p. $3. 


Although Catholic novelists of such 
varied talents as Evelyn Waugh, Fran- 
cois Mauriac and Richard Sullivan 
have touched on the complex problem 
of a mixed marriage, Ellin Berlin is the 
first—to my knowledge—to have made 
it a major theme. And while Mrs. Ber- 
lin falls short, in the quality of her art 
and the depth of her Catholicism, of 
a completely satisfying treatment, she 
is a capable craftsman, and her finished 
product holds its own as a competent 
Catholic novel. 

Lace Curtain, it must be said im- 
mediately, is very far from being a 
“propaganda” or a “problem” novel. 
Rather, it is the story of two people 
with a problem, moving between the 
poles of unity through their love and 
conflict in their religions. When Veron- 
ica Reardon, youngest daughter of a 
rich Irish-American Catholic family, 
met Jamie Stair, they both knew at 
once their love and its danger, that her 
tradition and religion would hardly 


The new novel by 


DR.A. J. CRONIN 


SHANNONS 


Dorothy Wilding Photo 


By the author of 
THE CITADEL, and THE GREEN YEARS 


At all bookstores « $3.00 


The exultant, heart-stir- 
ring story of a young doc- 
tor keenly interested in 
medical research, and of 
the girl who was his inspi- 
ration but was separated 
from him by a gulf relating 
to religion. 


LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
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mix well with his own background of 
moneyed American Protestantism. 

They attempted separation but, when 
Veronica accidentally met Jamie again, 
they determined to marry, and marry 
they did, after a year of waiting pre- 
scribed by both families. Since Jamie 
insisted that he would go no farther 
than a “fair compromise” in the matter 
of the children’s religion, Veronica took 
“the only way”: the usual agreement 
was signed and the dispensation 
granted; but privately they had agreed 
to raise the girls as Catholics, the boys 
as Protestants. 

At the end, after the war which had 
separated them bodily, completing the 
separation in spirit which had grown 
through the years, Veronica thinks: 

It is too late to remember the slow 

building of the wall that separated 

us. The wall to which I clung. It 
was not the wall that divided us. 

First there had to be the little 

space, the little cold space that can 

come between a man and his wife. 


In that little space there was room 
for the silent wall. 


At long last there is for Veronica the 
realization that their way is lost, and a 
prayer for light and reunion. 

Mrs. Berlin is most admirable in her 
drawing of Jamie and Veronica. Be- 
cause they are suited to one another for 
marriage, in all but religion, their prob- 
lem can be given focus through them. 
Mrs. Berlin is always sympathetic, but 
always firm: none of the sentiment that 
justifies sin is found in this novel. With 
the minor characters she is sometimes 
less sure: the Reardons only occasional- 
ly take on life; but Jamie’s mother, an 
irritatingly patronizing Protestant, is 
well drawn. The writing is carefully 
fitted to the changing moods of the 
story, very occasionally strained. 

As an artist, Mrs. Berlin has made 
excellent use of her resources, but as a 
Catholic there are depths she has not 
plumbed. The lives of the Reardons 
should be seen measured by the life of 
sanctity to which all are called. But 
while the Catholicism of the family is 
by no means seen as external, and the 
tendency towards the service of two 
masters is clear, neither factor is viewed 
from the height of sanctity. Perhaps 
this is due to the author’s wish to avoid 
any charge of “propaganda,” but it will 
be regarded by the Catholic reader as a 
serious flaw. 

With this reservation, Lace Curtain 
can be recommended whole-heartedly 
to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
A need for a novel about mixed mar- 
riage existed; it has been filled very 
adequately. JosePH P. CLANCY 
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BATTLE REPORT: The End of an 
Empire 





By Walter Karig, Russell L. Harris and 
Prank A. Mansan. Rinehart. 532p. $5 
With this volume, Captain Karig and 
his helpers have produced the fourth 
volume in the set Battle Report. One 
more volume will complete this under- 
taking, dealing with naval warfare in 
World War II. 

The volume opens with the fighting 
on New Guinea in September, 1943. 
The tempo quickens with an excellent 
account of the attack on Rabaul, 
November 5, 1943. The Japanese, in the 
night fighting at this time, did not 
realize that our planes were equipped 
with electronic night vision, and made 
some disastrous (for them) mistakes, 
as this book makes clear. The fighting 
on Los Negros Island in February, 
1944 is given clearly and in detail. The 
difficulties of landing troops and keep- 
ing them supplied is made understand- 
able. Although Captain Karig is writ- 
ing naval history, he always includes 
enough material about the actual land 
fighting to enable the reader to follow 
military as well as naval developments. 

The Japanese knew that they could 
not possibly win if they lost the Philip- 
pines. In that event the communication 
lines with the oil fields in the Dutch 
East Indies would be cut, and the 
Japanese war machine would gradual- 
ly come to a halt because of lack of oil. 
Detailed treatment is given the Leyte 
campaign in October, 1944. The Jap- 
anese, realizing the importance of the 
battle, were willing to throw all their 
available aircraft into the struggle, with 
the result that they lost about 650 
planes in the month mentioned, while 
we were losing less than 100. 

With Japanese air strength broken by 
such staggering losses, and with the 
Philippines in American hands once 
more, the end of the war was in sight 
but the war was to go on until August, 
1945. The Japanese Navy also had sus- 
tained such staggering losses in the 
Leyte campaign that the surface forces 
thereafter became strictly auxiliary, 
and the Japanese were forced to rely 
on land forces and special attack 
(Kamikaze) forces. These became 
weaker as time went on, because of 
lack of material and reinforcements. 
Even without the atomic bomb, it seems 
clear that the end of the fighting could 
not long have been postponed. 

Excellent maps and _ photographs 
strengthen the message of the text. The 
book deserves a place in your library. 

Pau. KINIERY 


SEVEN BY CHANCE: The Accidental 
Presidents 


By Peter R. Levin. Farrar, Straus. 374p. 
$4. 

Despite the collective flavor of Mr. 
Levin’s title, his book is occasioned 
more by the seventh of these Presiden- 
tial accidents than by the six predeces- 
sors. Published in a Presidential year, 
it emphasizes the fact that one in at 
least every five of our Chief Executives 
has achieved office by succession rather 
than by direct election. Inasmuch as 
the history of national conventions does 
not bear out Mr. Levin’s implication 
that great care is exercised in the se- 
lection of the Presidential candidate, 
carelessness in nominating the second 
choice should not occasion undue 
alarm. 

Some may think that Mr. Levin’s 
clever device of lining up the “succes- 
sion” Presidents for critical analysis is 
somewhat thin, beeause the men whom 
they succeeded differed substantially. 
Prior to Mr. Truman, for example, only 
Andrew Johnson was faced with the 
problem of measuring up to a myth 
and, even in his case, his illustrious 
predecessor was exclusively a war-time 
Executive. 

Teddy Roosevelt, in Mr. Levin’s view, 
shapes up as unique in that he fully 
surpassed mediocrity. Considered suc- 
cessful by his own era, Calvin Coolidge 
must be accounted a failure in retro- 
spect. The others—Tyler, Fillmore, 
Johnson and Arthur—though hardly 
giants, were not the worst of our 
Executives. Orthodoxly, Mr. Levin ac- 
cords this accolade to Presidents Grant 
and Harding. 

Mr. Truman, in the author’s judg- 
ment, is still in the process of measure- 
ment, though the record so far lists him 
as more likely to join the failures. Two 
milestones in Mr. Truman’s katabasis 
were the railroad strike of May, 1946 
and the Wallace fiasco—later in the 
same year—which jeopardized the poli- 
cies of Secretary of State Byrnes. Wal- 
lace’s subsequent removal from the 
Cabinet did not compensate for the 
towering confusion exhibited by the 
White House, as the November elec- 
tions testified. 

Mr. Levin demonstrates a rare bal- 
ance of judgment throughout and, 
though he may not always win agree- 
ment, his shrewdly mature objectivity 
cannot fail to impress. The Truman ap- 
praisal, which makes up almost one- 
third of the whole, is one of the best 
that have yet appeared. 

Patrick A. DoNOHOE 









Celestine N. Bittle 
O.F.M. Cap. 







has won wide recognition for 
his philosophy texts which are 
remarkable for the absence of 
undue complication and tech- 
nicality; for the simple, direct, 
and graphic language in which 
they are written. Their accept- 
ance by Catholic colleges every- 
where is evidence of the con- 
tribution they are making in 
bringing philosophy to the 
student’s level without sacri- 















ficing scholarship. 






Logic 
THE SCIENCE 
OF CORRECT 
THINKING 
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Epistemology 


REALITY 
AND THE MIND 
$2.35 















Ontology 


THE DOMAIN 
OF BEING 
$2.75 








Cosmology 


FROM AETHER 
TO COSMOS 
$4.00 







Psychology 


THE WHOLE 
MAN 
$3.50 
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Make Fall Book Plans NOW 
Take Advantage of Summer Prices! 


It’s not too late! Do as thousands of wise 
book buyers have done. Order NOW to 
gain full benefit of Summer discounts and 
choice of approved Catholic books. Special 
consideration to Parishes, Schools and 
Libraries. Save money. Save confusion. 
Thousands of new and old titles to chose 
from. More for your book dollar from 
Connell-Keelin, originators of the Gardiner 
list. Free Catalog and Discount list upon 
request. Write TODAY! 
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* “This is one of 
the most striking 
novels in years. Dramatic, it is never 
extravagant; it never violates credi- 
bility, but 
chilling inevitability. . . 


has a rigorous logic, a 
. Altogether, 
a masterly performance, not to be 
missed.” — Father John S. Kennedy in 


The Sign. $3.00 
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CHRIST IS ALL 
by 
John Carr, C.SS.R. 


“Tells us in simple, yet 
eloquent language how com- 
pletely Christ should live in 
the Christian. . . . The writer 
has a keen eye to discern the 
worldliness which from the 
first has opposed Christian 
virtue and ruthlessly lays 
bare the subterfuges by means 
of which so many try to 
combine the service of God 
and mammon. A_ vivid, 
truthful, powerful and stimu- 
lating book.”—The Month. 

$2.25 





At your bookstore or from 
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PILLARSOFOURFAITH 


22. He became man. Do you per- 
chance know (asked the Man in the 
Street), the Travelbook of a Philoso- 
pher, by Count Keyserling? One sen- 
tence in it made me uneasy. Speaking 
of Buddha, the Count makes this state- 
ment: “It is lofty indeed for a god to 
come down to the level of man; but it is 
loftier for a man to go up to the level 
of God.” I don’t know why, but those 
words buzz in my memory like wasps. 
Could you draw the sting out of them? 

Keyserling (the theologian echoes) ? 
Yes, I know. The same man who wrote 
a book on America after a stay of six 
weeks in the country. He explains in 
the Foreword that the best way to know 
a country is to “touch and go,” and 
that people staying longer are apt to 
become short-sighted through looking 
at things from too close a range. The 
man believed in the infallibility of 
bird’s-eye views. Of course, his book 
on America was plain rubbish, and 
what he says about Buddha is of the 
same caliber—literary trash. 

Those are strong words—and per- 
haps not too much to the point. I want 
reasons, not abuse. What have you to 
say about this parallel between the In- 
carnation and Nirvana? 

Well, I could easily coin a lot of 
phrases after the same pattern, all ap- 
parently very profound but really 
meaningless. I could say that it is en- 
trancing for a father to beget his son, 
and more entrancing for a son to beget 
his father; that it is glorious for a poet 
to balance verses, and more glorious for 
verses to balance a poet. I could juggle 
with words about a donkey drawing a 
cart and a cart drawing a donkey; 
about a gardener tending a cabbage 
and a cabbage tending a gardener. All 
this is sheer nonsense. Firstly, Buddha 
had no desire to become a god. He dis- 
carded all the gods, and was entirely 
unconcerned with them. His Paranir- 
vana, the supreme liberation, was 
wrought by his own exertions, and was 
conceived by him not as an apotheosis 
but as a perfect annihilation. Second- 
ly, the Incarnation never meant, in 
Catholic doctrine, that God ceased to 
be God, but that He assumed the na- 
ture of a man without abandoning His 
divine nature. 

Thirdly, Count Keyserling seems to 
believe that Christ and Buddha were 
only competing in a kind of show for 
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the best performance; and he concludes 
that it looks easier to come down from 
above than to come up from below. 
But, for heaven’s sake, let us get rid of 
such silly ideas. When we worship the 
Word Incarnate, it is not on account 
of some extraordinary antics or because 
He “jumped from heaven to earth.” 
The Incarnation is essentially a work 
of mercy. Since the time God became 
man, man has ceased to be an ultimate 
measure for himself. It is possible to 
refer human experience to God Him. 
self, not only as the Creator of the 
universe, but as to somebody who went 
through the same sorrows, saw the same 
moon, looked at the same stars and ate 
the same bread. As the old Greek Fath- 
ers of the Church put it: He saved 
what He became. They hurled this 
great principle against the Apollinari- 
ans who said that Christ had no need 
of a human mind, since this was re- 
placed by the Holy Ghost. What! said 
St. Gregory of Nazianz: if Christ has 
not a human mind like ours, our mind 
has not been touched by the saving 
grace of the Redemption. Our mind 
then remains foreign to the mind of 
Christ, and we cannot meet Him “at 
home” in the innermost cell of our 
own soul. Catholic truth does not stop 
halfway. If God became man, don’t 
believe that it was in order to make 
man’s life easier, or to lull him into 
dreamless sleep. Quite the reverse. Our 
responsibilities as men have been pro- 
digiously increased since the day it 
began to be true that amongst men 
there was a God. Even our moral stand- 
ards have been raised high above the 
“fashionable” standards. 

No, the very purpose of the Incarna- 
tion was to lift mankind to the level of 
the divine life. You may mix up, or 
crush, or pound inorganic matter as 
long and as thoroughly as you like; it 
will crystallize according to the same 
pattern and remain lifeless; but when 
the same particles of earth come in 
contact with the tiny root of a plant, 
when they are “assumed” by the living 
organism, they begin to live also. Omne 
vivens ex vivo; we may add Omne 
divinum ex Deo. (All life comes from 
life; all that is divine comes from God). 
All history, and the face of the uni- 
verse, have been changed because God 
became man. Pierre CuHar-es, S.J. 





Dr. Georce WasKovicH, of the 
Department of History of Hunter 
College, New York City, made 
studies at the London School of 
Slavonic History, Charles Uni- 
versity in Prague, and Harvard. 
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AESCHYLUS ON THE CAMPUS. In 
his provocative and thoughtful volume, 
The Playwright as Thinker, Eric Bent- 
ley asserts that the venality of the 
commercial theatre may eventually 
force drama to go underground, seek- 
ing refuge in such cultural catacombs 
and hideouts as the experimental the- 
atre, the library and the college thea- 
tre. In a letter to the New York Times, 
a writer suggests that the commercial 
producers might save themselves money 
and headaches by utilizing the campus 
theatre as a testing ground for produc- 
tions en route to Broadway. The points 
of view are poles apart, but Mr. Bent- 
ley’s prophecy and the letter in the 
Times are at least in agreement on the 
importance of the university stage. At 
the moment, your observer finds the 
letter in the Times the more interesting 
of the two. 

The writer is a playwright, appar- 
ently one who hopes to see the title 
of his play emblazoned on a marquee 
in the not too distant future. Describ- 
ing his recent experience in Iowa State 
University, he says: “My play in prog- 
ress, Mystery Story, went through the 
works there a few weeks ago. From this 
try-out I felt I learned what is, alas, 
usually only to be learned in New 
Haven or Wilmington amid screams, 
falling hair and falling bankrolls.” 

It is clear that the gentleman as- 
sumes that the college stage is essen- 
tially a test-tube theatre. Mr. Bentley, 
on the other hand, assumes that the 
campus theatre will function as a re- 
pository of meritorious drama in a 
period when commercial producers 
have unconditionally surrendered to 
good business and bad taste. In either 
case the university theatre is in a pi- 
votal position, from which it can either 
improve contemporary productions or 
serve as a warehouse where significant 
drama can be saved up for a more en- 
lightened future. 

The letter in the Times suggests an- 
other role for the college stage that is 
worthy of serious consideration. Some 
university theatres, the writer asserts, 
have the equipment and experienced 
staffs that can provide professional 
production for any type of play or 
musical show, and could serve as either 
try-out stations or post-Broadway road 
stops. The suggestion, obviously, is of 
equivocal merit. Instead of the college 
theatre lifting the standards of the 


commercial theatre, the campus stage 
might lose its ideals as a result of too 
close contact with commercialism. 
Still, there are many communities 
where the university theatre is the only 
local outlet for drama and round act- 
ing. At the moment, there is no theatre 
in Washington, the nation’s capital, 
where a drama addict can pleasure 
himself in the intellectual luxury of 
Hamlet or bust his buttons laughing 
at the smooth lunacies in John Loves 
Mary. That loud noise you hear may be 
opportunity knocking on the door of 
the Catholic University Theatre. 
THEOPHILUS Lewis 








MINE OWN EXECUTIONER. At a 
time when the British and American 
film industries were protesting undying 
friendship and projecting a large-scale 
interchange of stars, Burgess Meredith 
was lend-leased to ensure some Ameri- . 
can box-office returns from a movie 
whose source—a skillfully wrought 
novel about the professional and pri- 
vate difficulties of a psychoanalyist— 
was virtually unknown outside the Bri- 
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tish Isles. The revolutionary mutual- 
cooperation scheme has largely been 
replaced by the status quo of cut- 
throat competition, and this film’s only 
contribution to an unhappily brief era 
is one American accent, not accounted 
for in the story and hardly sufficient to 
counteract a set of plot premises more 
likely to bewilder and startle than to 
entertain the average American movie- 
goer. First, in an age of omniscient 
movie psychiatrists, the picture deals 
with a presumably eminent and skill- 
ful lay psychologist (Mr. Meredith) 
whose prize patient, a schizoid veteran, 
kills his wife and himself in spite of 
extensive treatment. Second, though 
quite careful in its distinctions be- 
tween good and evil, it leans to the 
naturalistic view that the hero’s short- 
comings in private life are the inevit- 
able result of his taxing profession. 
For all this, however, anyone accus- 
tomed to subtlety and mixed motives 
will find much of interest in the pic- 
ture’s dissection of one facet of modern 
living and its knowing use of cinema 
techniques to communicate an under- 
standing of mental instability. (20th 
Centutry-Fox) 


ESCAPE. The production and financ- 
ing of this appraisal of man-made 
justice are American, though the film 
was made in England with a British 
and Hollywood-British cast. John Gals- 
worthy’s play is the basis for the story 
of a sensitive, intelligent man (Rex 
Harrison) who was morally certain that 
his conviction for manslaughter was 
unjust and preferred to risk his life 
and any chance for a secure future 
rather than submit to it. In his flight, 
a high-spirited girl (Peggy Cummins) 
and a high-minded country parson 
(Norman Wooland) ran the risk of 
aiding him; he finally surrendered to 
the police because through them he 
had learned that to demand perfect 
justice for oneself is inevitably to 
jeopardize the rights of others. As a 
man-hunt the film is slowed up by too 
much conversational exploration of the 
man’s case, but this over-articulateness 
should not dismay adults in search of a 
movie which faces a problem squarely 
and finds an answer on the same level. 
(20th Century-Fox) 


THREE MORE FROM BRITAIN. The 
impact of some of civilization’s nastier 
aspects on a primitive Arekuna Indian 
are explored in THE END OF THE 
RIVER (adults), which makes excel- 
lent use of authentic Brazilian back- 
grounds. However, the successive, 
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sketchily documented outrages visited 
on the protagonist (Sabu) become in- 
creasingly less plausible dramatically 
and less representative of actual social 
evils. (Universal-International) 


Herbert Wilcox and his wife Anna 
Neagle have made a fortune on the 
premise that Art and Box-Office are 
mutually exclusive, and that the latter 
is preferable. PICCADILLY INCI- 
DENT (adults) is designed to let Miss 
Neagle run the gamut of noble emo- 
tions—bliss, self-sacrifice, courage and 
heartbreak—in her characterization of 
a Wren nicknamed Sunshine, who is 
apparently intended to be an idealiza- 
tion of the average working girl. She 
marries a blue-blooded Prince Charm- 
ing after a madcap, wartime romance, 
spends three terrible years on a desert 
island after Singapore, finally returns 
to find herself a female Enoch Arden 
and to die in a convenient bombing 
attack before the picture gets around 
to discussing hero Michael Wilding’s 
dilemma. (MGM) 


BAD SISTER is about a lady reform. 
school warden (Margaret Lockwood), 
who tells the story of her past life in 
an effort to get a recalcitrant inmate 
(Joan Greenwood) to do likewise. Her 
stratagem is all too successful, and the 
two accounts are rendered in tortuous, 
alternating flashbacks, thus exposing 
the audience to two soap operas for the 
price of one. (Universal-International) 
Moira Watsu 


Parade 








HAD THE TELEPHONE’ BEEN 
available to a great nineteenth-century 
poet, the following conversation might 
have flowed over the wires. 

(Scene: Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
sits in his study. The telephone rings.) 
Voice (on phone): Ed Pritchett, Hen- 
ry. I just this minute learned you were 
back from Europe. 

Longfellow: Ed, it is indeed a pleasure 
to hear your voice once more. How is 
the architectural field? 

Pritchett: Splendid, Henry. Now, con- 
cerning your European tour, tell me 
about the medieval cathedrals we 
talked so much about. How did they 
impress you? 

Longfellow: Proundly, Ed. 

Pritchett: I felt certain they would. 
Longfellow: Their spirit lingers with 
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me, Ed. Ever so often, I fancy myself 
standing before these epics of stone. 
Each vast minster seems a cross of 
flowers. Fiends and dragons on the gar- 
goyled eaves watch the dead Christ be- 
tween the living thieves, and under- 
neath the traitor Judas lowers. 
Pritchett: I often contrast the labor of 
fear that reared the pyramids with the 
labor of love that composed these sym- 
phonies in stone—the cathedrals. 
Longfellow: Ah, yes. From what exulta- 
tions trampling on despair, what ten- 
derness, what tears, what hate of 
wrong, what passionate outcries of hu- 
man hearts, uprose these poems of the 
earth and air, these medieval miracles 
of song. 
Pritchett: Miracles of the love of God, 
miracles of faith. 
Longfellow: Standing at a great cathe- 
dral door, I was as one who sees a 
vision. The eternal ages stand beside 
me. What was becomes what is. As 
Dante passes through the door, he 
smiles at me. I smile in return. I enter. 
The air is filled with some unknown 
perfume; the congregation of the dead 
makes room for me to pass. 
Pritchett: You make a buried age 
breathe again, Henry. 
Longfellow: From the confessionals, I 
hear arise rehearsals of forgotten tra- 
gedies, and lamentations from the 
crypts below; and then a voice celes- 
tial that begins with the pathetic words, 
“Although your sins as scarlet be,” and 
ends with “as the snow.” 
Pritchett: A magnificent vision, Henry. 
Longfellow: I lift mine eyes, and all 
the windows blaze with forms of saints 
and holy men. And the great Rose upon 
its leaves displays Christ’s Triumph, 
and the angelic roundelays. And then 
the organ sounds, and the unseen 
choirs sing the old Latin hymns of 
peace and love, and benedictions of the 
Holy Ghost; and the melodious bells 
among the spires o’er all the house- 
tops and through heaven above pro- 
claim the elevation of the Host! 
Pritchett: You must give this vision to 
the world in a poem, Henry. 
Longfellow: I hope to do so, Ed. It is 
a vision of great faith. The cathedrals 
are unique in the whole world of to- 
day, because they express the faith that 
is lost. 
Pritchett: We can’t build like that to- 
day, Henry. 
Longfellow: Too true, Ed. The age of 
faith is gone. But there is something 
we can hope and pray for; that from 
this old world of ours there will spring 
once more an age of faith. 

James A. TOOMEY 





Correspondence 





Poland’s boundaries (cont’d) 


Epvitor: It has been said by a distin- 
guished historian that when Russia, 
Prussia and Austria contemplated the 
first partition of Poland, the Polish na- 
tion had only one friend in the world, 
Pope Clement XIV (1769-74). He ex- 
erted all influence possible to him upon 
every important person :in Paris and 
Vienna to prevent the consummation of 
the nefarious plan. His efforts to allay 
the lust for power which possessed the 
rulers of the three guilty states did not 
succeed. But the Pope’s voice in this 
case, as in so many others, reminded 
men that nations, too, are obliged to 
observe the moral law. 

With the same noble purpose that 
animated Clement XIV to intercede for 
the Polish nation in his day, His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XII, at the beginning 
of the present year, pleaded the cause 
of a host of unfortunate men, women 
and children, driven out of eastern Ger- 
many in accordance with a mandate 
that infringes on justice and charity. 
Speaking as the Father of Christendom, 
the warden and defender of the moral 
law, Pius XII, in a message addressed 
to the hierarchy and the people of Ger- 
many, condemned the forcible expul- 
sion of twelve million people from their 
old homes in Eastern Europe. In this 
regard the Holy Father stated: 

When we speak of them, it is not 
so much considerations of a jurid- 
ical, economic or political kind, 
pertaining to the heretofore unpar- 
alleled event in the history of Eu- 
rope, which engage us. History 
will judge this aspect of the mat- 
ter, and we fear the judgment will 
be severe. 


Finally the Holy Father reached the 
crux of the matter: 


We believe we know what hap- 
pened in the war years in the wide 
spaces between the Vistula and the 
Volga. Nevertheless, was it per- 
missible to retaliate by driving 
twelve million people out of their 
homes and to deliver them to mis- 
ery? Are not the vast majority of 
the victims of this policy of retali- 
ation people who did not partici- 
pate in those evil actions? More- 
over, were the adopted measures 
politically reasonable and econom- 
ically defensible even when one 
has in mind merely the necessities 
of life of the German people and, 
beyond that, the well-secured pros- 
perity of all of Europe? Is it really 


a lack of the sense of the reality 
of things, to desire and hope that 
those concerned should recognize 
the facts and reverse what has 
been done, in so far as it is pos- 
sible to do so? 
It would be wise, we believe, for those 
who have found fault with AMERICA for 
advising consideration for the Holy 
Father’s opinion, to ponder the counsel 
of His Holiness in the light of history. 
The accusations hurled at the Poles by 
Churchill in his recent book, however 
unwarranted they may be, will appear 
justified in the eyes of the world, if the 
Pope’s advice to undo the injustice 
committed, to the extent possible, is 
rejected. The world, we might recall, 
has never ceased to condemn the ex- 
pulsion of the Huguenots from France. 
But they were permitted to take a good 
deal of their property with them, to be- 
gin life anew in countries where they 
were welcome. The present exiles, 
twelve million of them, arrived at their 
destination as paupers, to be a burden 
on a starving people. 

As Pius XII has said: “History will 
judge those responsible for this action 
severely” unless the wrong done is cor- 
rected. 


St. Louis, Mo. F. P. KENKEL 


Baseball 

Epitror: I was shocked and sadly dis- 
appointed to read the article, “Reserve 
clause in baseball contracts,” in the 
July 10 issue of America. The article 
was prejudicial, eminently unfair; and 
it was very apparent that the author 
did not consult with those who could 
have given him the correct over-all pic- 
ture concerning the reserve clause in 
baseball contracts. 

I have boasted that articles in AMER- 
ICA, particularly those by Jesuit au- 
thors, were always factual and objec- 
tive, and that Jesuits would never, by 
their articles, attempt to destroy char- 
acter or business reputations. 

I suggest that Father Francis A. 
Moore consult some of those who have 
been in baseball for many, many years, 
who have watched the progress of our 
national pastime and are, therefore, in 
a position to give him factual informa- 
that should be helpful to him. 

Rosert HANNEGAN 

President, The St. Louis Cardinals 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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